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Who said? . 
He reads much. He is a great observer, and he 


looks quite through the deeds of man.” 
Answer next month. Answer to October ‘"Who said’”—Horace. 


EXCEPTIONAL 


Four unusual collections that offer excep- 
PAMPHLET foe foe bod bane 
SERI anced courses in writing, criticism, 

and literature. 


FIFTEEN MODERN AMERICAN 


POETS RINEHART EDITIONS 

Edited by George P. Elliott 

315 pages. $1.65 

“The most exciting and richest ‘textbook’ to appear 

im years. . . . One is grateful to Editor Elliott. . . . An article 

on this text and the signi of the selection will appear 
Elements of Good Writing: soon in CE”—College English 


A Guide for Advanced Exposition 
by Hoover H. Jordan | ESSAYS OF THE MASTERS 
i N 
An Introduction to Prose 
Style 
by Edwin T. Bowden 


#1.00 | THE ART OF MODERN FICTION 


TERNATE EDITION 
Preparing the Research Edited by Ray B. West and R. W. Stallman 
Paper 480 pages, $1.95 


TH EDITION 26 short stories and 2 complete short novels—a collection 

by R. Morell Schmitz now available in an inexpensive edition, with the story 
Spring $1.00 analyses and exercises in a separate teacher’s Manual. 


SHORT NOVELS OF THE 
MASTERS 


Edited by Charles Neider 
643 pages $4.50 
Melville, Dostoyevsky, Flaubert, 
es, Chekhov, 
Mann, Joyce, Kafka, 


New Rinehart & Company, Inc. 


titles Publishers of Rinehart Editions 


232 Madison Avenve 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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BETTER READING PROGRAM 


= Walter Blair 
@ John Gerber 


BETTER READING I: FACTUAL PROSE 
Third Edition 
464 pages $3.25 list 
BETTER READING i: LITERATURE 
Revised 
852 pages $3.75 list 


WORKBOOKS 


READING FACTUAL PROSE 
Garner, Pugh, and Wylder 
64 pages $.75 list 


READING LITERATURE 
Kolb, Ashin, and Tave 


64 pages 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.]. 


$.75 list 


THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
Third Edition 
by JOHN M. KIERZEK, formerly of Oregon State College 

A leader in its field since publication and now in its third edition, 
“Kierzek” is above all, an eminently teachable text. The style is in- 
formal and unpretentious; the material is practical and clear, in line 
with modern usage and modern methods of teaching. New illustrations 
and examples have been incorporated and several sections rewritten and 
rearranged for increased effectiveness. 

1954 526 pages $3.00 


Also available in a third edition: 
WORKBOOK FORTHE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


1954 139 pages $1.75 


PATTERNS FOR LIVING 
Fourth Edition 


by OSCAR J. CAMPBELL, Columbia University 
JUSTINE VAN GUNDY and CAROLINE SHRODES, San Fran- 
cisco State College 


Like the first edition of this popular anthology, the revision offers a 


wide range of provocative selections, drawn from the major forms of 
literary expression. Half the material is new, chosen from the work 
of significant contemporary writers, including Arthur Miller, Erich 
Fromm, Irwin Shaw and Jacques Barzun. The aim of the collection is 
to stimulate the student to think for himself and to express his own 
reactions and responses. 

1955 975 pages $5.00 


ELEMENTS OF POETRY 
by JAMES R. KREUZER, Queens College 
This book provides an unusually full, well-illustrated treatment of the 
elements of poetry, giving the student information and techniques he 
can put to use whenever he reads poetry. The technical terms of poetic 
analysis are carefully defined and supplemented with detailed examples 
and exercises. Emphasis throughout is on the help that a knowledge of 
the elements of poetry can give in understanding specific poems. 
1955 256 pages $2.90 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression. Anything that may 
interest teachers of literature and writing is 
potentially acceptable, including verse on aca- 
demic subjects. A clear, emotive, and lively 
style will of course recommend itself and its 
subject to the largest number of readers. 


Styling of Manuscripts. Please follow the MLA 
Style Sheet (Revised Edition) in all respects. 
Incorporate footnotes in the text except when 
it is absolutely impossible to do so. Keep block 
quotations short. Avoid tables, graphs, and other 
art-work. 


Length of Manuscripts. The shorter, the more 


likely of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages should 
justify itself by unusual subject or merit. 


Transmission of Manuscript. Please send one 
copy folded or flat, held by a paper clip but 
not a staple, with a self-addressed envelope to 
which stamps are clipped. 


Editorial Procedure. Utmost speed and care 
will obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concentration 
of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, or difficult 
decision. 


For Readers 


HORST FRENZ, co-author of the leading 
article, is Professor of English and Chairman 
of Comparative Literature at Indiana, where he 
has taught since 1940. Contributor to a half- 
dozen seminal books and author of two dozen 
articles, he is a well-known force in NCTE and 
MLA activities. His collaborator, ULRICH 
WEISSTEIN, went from Frankfurt to Indiana, 
where he took his Ph.D. with a thesis on opera 
librettos. An instructor in German at Lehigh, 
he has published three articles on German and 
English literature. GILBERT M. RUBEN- 
STEIN, an associate professor at Pace, who 
defends Huckleberry Finn against all comers, 
also took his doctor’s degree at Indiana. 
CHARLES KAPLAN is Chairman at Los An- 
geles State, after a student career at Chicago 
and Northwestern and teaching at Roosevelt 
University. His comparison of Huck Finn and 
Holden Caulfield is one of several pieces pub- 
lished in CE, AL, NMQ, and Antioch Review. 
Defoe’s “Dickory Cronke” is re-created by 
RALPH GORDON, professor at C.C.N.Y,, 
who has been printed before in CE, Atlantic, 
YR, SR, and so on. ROBERT PREYER, who 
analyzes “The Prejudice against Poetry,” went 
to Davidson, Princeton, and Columbia for his 
degrees, and has taught at Smith, Hobart, and 
Brandeis, where he is now an assistant profes- 
sor. He is author of an article on Mill in 
UKCR. MARTIN SHOCKLEY (“Christian 
Symbolism in The Grapes of Wrath”) is well 
known for his lively articles, stories, and poems 
in PMLA, SP, CE, AL, and literary quarterlies. 
The author of Reading and Writing (1954), he 
is a professor at North Texas State, where he 
went from Evansville, Carleton, and Oklahoma. 
FREDERICK C. OSENBURG, associate pro- 
fessor at Arizona State, contributes a vocabu- 


lary test that promises eifectiveness but not 
panacea. With degrees from Michigan and IIli- 
nois, he has taught also at Illinois and Detroit. 
JOHN C. SHERWOOD ’s elegy on a composi- 
tion instructor comes—geographically, at least— 
from Oregon, where the poet is an associate 
professor. He has published articles on Dryden, 
the subject of his Yale thesis, and has taught at 
Cornell. ROBERT E. KNOLL (“How to Re- 
vise a Paper”) is an assistant professor at Ne- 
braska, his alma mater. With a Ph.D. from 
Minnesota and teaching experience since 1950, 
Knoll has published the freshman text Con- 
trast: Idea and Technique. The three students 
of 1984 are all instructors in the mid-west: 
ROBERT F. GLECKNER, author of articles 
on Blake in JAAC and PQ, is at Wisconsin. 
SAM S. BASKETT, author of three pieces on 
Jack London in AL and AQ, is at Michigan 
State. And RICHARD VOORHEES, author 
of a number of articles on Orwell, Waugh, 
Greene, and Forste:, is at Purdue. SIDNEY 
WARHAFT, an assistant professor at Michigan 
(Engineering), brings a background that in- 
cludes Paris, Manitoba, the Renaissance, chess, 
psychology, and the theatre to his parodying 
criticism of Joyce. HAMMET W. SMITH, as- 
sistant professor at Bluefield (W.Va.) State, 
with a master’s from Western Reserve and 
teaching at Arkansas A. M. & N. and W.Va. 
State, contributes a historical note on one of 
Longfellow’s best poems. SEYMOUR LAIN- 
OFF’s explication of a Mann story is one of a 
number of analyses published in Expl., MLN, 
and MFS. He is an instructor at Yeshiva work- 
ing on his Ph.D. at N.Y.U. WALTER BLAIR 
is of course the well-known teacher-scholar- 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 


THEME AND FORM: an Introduction 
to Literature 


by MONROE BEARDSLEY, Swarthmore College; ROBERT DANIEL, 
University of Tennessee; and GLENN LEGGETT, University of 
Washington 


Here is a distinguished new literary anthology with an unusual two- 
fold organization. The selections (poems, plays, stories, and essays) 
are presented according to theme and within groups according to type, 
thus combining the advantages of both approaches. 


The pieces are grouped under ten themes which are drawn from the 
major stages, crises, and conflicts of life with which literature past and 
present has been concerned. In general they parallel and describe the 
experience of man from “Early Years” through “The Last Days.” 


Contents include: James Joyce’s Araby . . . Prosper Mérimée’s Mateo 
Falcone . . . George Orwell’s Hilda . . . Alexander Pope’s The Rape of 
the Lock . . . Theodore Roethke’s My Papa’s Waliz . . . Samuel John- 
son’s The Fable of the Vultures ... and others. 


Biographical sketches of each of the 122 authors are included. All 
pieces are indexed both by title and author. An aids-to-study manual 
discussing the subject of each chapter and containing analyses of indi- 
vidual selections is available. ; 

640 pages * 7” x 934” © Published 1956 


For approval copies unite 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS— 
NEW JERSEY 


Selected Textbooks from 


Readings for Today 


Edited by E. P. LAWRENCE and HERBERT WEISINGER 
—both Michigan State University 


SECOND EDITION. This newly pub- 
lished textbook is designed for intro- 
ductory courses which stress the read- 
ing and writing of expository prose. 
The selections are centered around 
seven key ideas reflecting the values of 
Western tradition. Book contains a dis- 
cussion of the writing process, and each 


essay illustrates aspects of sound crafts- 
manship in the objective use of evi- 
dence, the nature of logical thinking, the 
organization of material, and the rela- 
tion between words and meaning. In- 
cludes biographical and critical head- 
notes, word lists, and study questions. 

676 pp. 


Form and Thought in Prose 


Edited by WILFRED H. STONE and ROBERT HOOPES 
—both Stanford University 


THIS BOOK of stimulating essays is 
designed to cultivate the student’s abil- 
ity to read critically, think consistently, 
and write clearly. The selections in Part 
I introduce the student to problems 
faced in college, questions of logic, 
ways of presenting ideas, and detec- 
tion of errors in thinking. Each chap- 
ter in Part II highlights a particular 


rhetorical technique, illustrated with 
selections of outstanding quality and 
variety that integrate rhetoric with the 
problems set forth in Part I. Questions 
conclude each section. “/ am impressed 
with its twofold organization, usability, 
and adaptability.” —-WILLIAM F. IRM- 
SCHER, University of Arizona. 

Illus., 748 pp. 


Modern American 
Grammar and Usage 


J. N. HOOK and E. G. MATHEWS 
—both University of Illinois 


FURNISHES THE STUDENT with 
vital information about the language 
used by Americans today, and helps 
him improve his own handling of 
language. This new textbook draws 
upon the historical development of 
English whenever it will shed light 
upon present-day usage. Passages from 
mid-twentieth century American news- 


papers, magazines, and books are 
analyzed word by word in explaining 
formal and syntactical patterns of sen- 
tence organization. Exercises give stu- 
dents opportunity to compose sentences 
of various patterns and analyze the de- 
tails of many sentences of modern 
writers. “Very sensible, and very help- 
ful.,—AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST. 

475 pp. 
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The Ronald Press Company 


1éth Century Poetry and Prose 


Edited by LOUIS I. BREDVOLD, University of Michigan; ALAN D. McKILLOP, 
The Rice Institute; and LOIS WHITNEY, Russell Sage College 


SECOND EDITION of this well-known 
anthology—published this year—con- 
tains a generous selection of 18th cen- 
tury poetry and prose. It gives students 
an appreciation of individual authors at 
their best, and a balanced survey of 
the century as a whole. Whenever pos- 
sible, selections are given in their en- 


tirety; those taken from larger works 


Literature of 


can be read as independent wholes. — 
Texts, notes, biographical introduc- 
tions, and bibliographies incorporate 
the findings of recent scholarship. 
“One of the finest, and certainly 
largest anthology of 18th century prose 
and poetry within the confines of a 
single volume”—JOHN BARKAM, in 
the Saturday Review Syndicate 

1274 pp. 


Western Civilization 


Edited by LOUIS G. LOCKE, Mary Baldwin College; JOHN PENDY KIRBY, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; and M. E. PORTER, Indiana University 


ORGANIZED CHRONOLOGICALLY 
in seven parts from Homer to Faulkner, 
this distinguished anthology for the 
basic literature or humanities course 
provides a detailed record of our liter- 
ary heritage. Full representation is 
given to the work of modern and 
American authors. Introductions to 


The Course of 


each part, bibliographies, and notes en- 
hance the value of the selections. “Cer- 
tainly the finest anthology I've seen on 
this subject matter.”—K. G. WILSON, 
University of Connecticut. Vol I— 
Through the Renaissance. 72 ills., 839 
PP. Vol. 1I—Since the Renaissance. 57 
ills., 822 pp. 


American Democratic Thought 
RALPH HENRY GABRIEL, Yale University 


SECOND EDITION of this distin- 
guished new work brings out the full 
richness and uniqueness of the Ameri- 
can intellectual heritage. It traces the 
evolution of the American democratic 
faith, perceptively relating to the main 
tradition each new current of thought 
in letters, the law, religion, politics, and 
science. Dr. Gabriel discusses the in- 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


fluence of such intellectual leaders as 
Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, William 
james, Justice Holmes, Melville, Henry 
Adams, etc. 2nd Edition takes note of 
the current resurgence of the tradi- 
tional faith in its struggle against sci- 
entific determinism. “. . . interpreta- 
tions are acute, illustrations apt and 
interesting.”—ALLAN NEVINS. 

508 pp. 


A unified text which integrates the subjects of 
writing, reading, speaking, listening, and observing 


COMMUNICATION 


HANDLING IDEAS EFFECTIVELY 
ROY IVAN JOHNSON MARIE J. SCHALEKAMP 
University of Florida Mason City Junior College 
LLOYD A. GARRISON 
University of Denver 


360 pages . . . $4.50 


Treating communication as an integral part of the learning process (in fact, 
of the total development pattern), the authors hold to a threefold purpose: 
(1) to develop positive attitudes on the part of the student toward the com- 
munication subjects; (2) to improve his skills in these fields; and (3) to 
facilitate his personality development through the use of these communication 


skills. 


THE SCOPE OF THE TEXT 


The book deals with general aspects of communication: the function and 
structure of the English language, self analysis, techniques of reception 
and presentation. It considers in detail the steps in composition: the 
analysis of the audience, the choice of topics and purpose, the location of 
material, the development of a point, organization, and language usage. 
Then the student is carried through different patterns of organization and 
the special types of composition of importance to college students and 
educated adults in furthering their education experience. And, finally, the 
book deals with business communication, and the mass media as they relate 
to the individual. 


The approach is exceptionally unified, with constant emphasis on the basic 
similarities among communication skills. Recurrent emphasis is given to basic 
principles and ideas as new problems arise. 


CONTENTS 
1. Getting the Most Out of College 8. Common Denominators of Effective 
Expression 


2. The Pursuit of Knowledge 
9. The Art of Discussion 


3. Rules for Better Reading 
4. The Hearing Ear and The Seeing Eye 10. Making Reports: Materials and 
5. The Nature and Function of Language 141 Other Occasions for Writing and 
6. What Your Mind Does With Ideas Speaking 

7. The Imperative Need for Expression 12. Developing Your Editorial Skill 


SEND FOR A COPY ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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GUIDE TO COMPOSITION 
by 
Hook and Ekstrom 


meets the freshman student exactly where he is by 
re ke emphasizing the value of his own experience in 
selecting a topic; by showing him how to organize a paragraph, 
the fundamentals of word choice; and by illustrating how to 
arrange his thoughts into a purposeful and concise composition. 
No workbook is necessary; the text contains many practical 
problems throughout and special chapters on study aids, oral 
communication, letter writing and outlining. 


$3.25 list price. 


THE STORY SURVEY 


Revised 


by Harold Blodgett 
a fresh compilation of American, English and 


ee 
Continental short stories selected for enjoyment 


in reading as well as for their literary merit. Includes Technique 
of the Short Story, Notes and Suggestions, and a Selected Bibli- 


ography. 
$4.00 list price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago-Philadelphia 
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For 
Second Semester Reading 


F ORUM A Book of Essays for 


College English 
Edited by 


CHRISTIAN KIEFER and LAURENCE MUIR 


Intended for freshman composition courses, this collection of essays by 
37 authors is of lively interest to the student of liberal arts. From Muller’s 
The Meaning of History to Johnson’s The Unhappiness of Marriage, the 
reader’s attention will be caught and held by the variety of subjects and 
styles represented in this text. The essays were chosen with the student in 
mind for their relationship to current events and college life, and also for 
their use as a spur to the student’s mind and imagination. The collection 
aims at maximum flexibility. Suggestions for study are found after each 
essay to indicate how each may be studied separately or with related essays. 
290 pages. $2.40. 


CURRENT THINKING third series 
AND WRITING by 


JOSEPH M. BACHELOR, RALPH L. HENRY, 
and RACHEL SALISBURY 


Forty-nine contemporary essays, organized in six parts, are included in 
this very successful text designed for beginning composition courses. Each 
of these examples of good writing is followed by helpful exercises through 
which the student may learn how to improve his own writing, increase his 
vocabulary, and gain a knowledge of style and form. The exercises are of 
two types, objective and subjective, so that the student may first concen- 
trate on the subject matter of the essay and then analyze it independently 
with the aid of the questions provided. Related topics are listed after each 
essay. This Third Series follows the aim and plan of the two previous 
books in the series. 444 pages. $2.95. 


Appleton - Century - Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street Now York 1, New York 
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Teaching the Comparative Arts: 
A Challenge 


Horst FRENZ AND ULRICH WEISSTEIN 


Puce of the humanities, beware of 
overspecialization” is the motto which 
we should like to prefix to this report on 
an educational experiment currently con- 
ducted in the Comparative Literature Pro- 
gram at Indiana University. Both when 
first considering this project of an intro- 
ductory course in Comparative Arts and 
all through its preparatory stages, we re- 
mained painfully aware of the many diffi- 
culties which continue to lie in the way of 
all interdisciplinary offerings. For in 
many quarters, the comparatist—a term 
here used in its broadest possible meaning 
—is still regarded as a mere traffic man- 
ager engaged in directing a sporadic shut- 
tle-service between the various literatures 
or between music, literature, and the 
plastic arts; and only slowly is he gaining 
recognition either as an historian engaged 
in charting supra-national cultural trends 
or as a critic devoted to the study of artis- 
tic masterpieces. 

Once before, in making the results of 
his qualitative studies available to the 
teachers of Great Books and similar core 
courses, the comparatist has had a share 
in reforming our undergraduate curricula 
in the humanities. Valuable as they may 
be, however, these literary survey courses 
in themselves are hardly suited to serve 
as catalysts for the understanding of cul- 
tural unity in a politically and economi- 
cally divided world. 

What is urgently needed, then, is a 
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course—or a set of courses—aimed at 
familiarizing the undergraduate student 
with some of the basic approaches to the 
study of art in general, with the ultimate 
purpose of enabling him, through a com- 
parative analysis of selected art forms, to 
arrive at a better understanding of the 
subtle and complex interrelation between 
literature and art. With this goal in mind, 
we have developed—and are constantly 
trying to’ improve—an_ experimental 
course entitled “Modern Literature and 
the Arts” which recently has been in- 
cluded in a list of courses that will fulfill 
requirements in the humanities. 

Let it be understood, however, that with 
this new course we did not want to enter 
into competition with the professional 
estheticians, since as few a@ priori cate- 
gories as possible were to be employed in 
the discussion of the living art forms 
singled out for comparative treatment. 
Our approach was to be critical rather 
than philosophical in nature, and our 
method, with the exception of the some- 
what more systematic introductory part, 
was to consist in the integration of a 
number of detailed observations into a 
coherent system of artistic relationships. 
And since we could assume some famili- 
arity on the part of our students with the 
basic vocabulary of modern literary criti- 
cism, we decided to use literature as the 
point of departure for our critical ex- 
ploits. 
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This point of departure firmly fixed in 
our minds, what about the manner of 
presentation to be adopted for our course- 
in-the-making, and what about the organi- 
zation of the vast cultural material beg- 
ging for evaluation in the light of our 
avowed intentions? Since we wanted to 
make sure that, within the narrow frame- 
work of our undertaking—only one 
semester of classes with two class periods 
per week was originally scheduled for the 
course—all the arts would be treated with 
equal fairness, we thought fit to limit the 
scope of our analysis to one characteristic 
cross-section of cultural history. And of 
the various periods coming to mind, none 
seemed better suited for our purpose than 
the post-Romantic era, and that not only 
because of its close affinity to our own 
Zeitgeist, but also in view of the amazing 
flexibility of aesthetic boundaries within 
the modern age. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that equally revealing comparative 
studies could not be made of such other 
outstanding phases of Western culture as 
the Renaissance (with qualified reference 
to Wylie Sypher’s controversial book on 
the Four Stages of Renaissance Style), 
the Baroque, and the age of Romanticism. 

Once having agreed upon this limitation 
of subject matter, we were faced with a 
second—and by no means less weighty— 
decision regarding the initial choice of 
instructors for our projected course. Were 
we to invite a specialist in the study of 
each of the various arts to be included in 
our survey, or were we to confide in the 
educational instincts of a single well- 
rounded personality? In asking ourselves 
this question we knew that: to prefer the 
first solution would mean to impair the 
much desired uniformity of presentation, 
while to choose the second would tend to 
jeopardize its objectivity. 

A compromise was finally reached in 
the form of a simple division of our sub- 
ject matter into literary and non-literary 
arts. And with the former constituting the 
basis of our comparative investigation, the 
latter were to be used as corroborative evi- 
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dence to prove the existence of elective 
affinities in the entire cultural sphere. As 
for that precious unity of instruction 
which is to education what the unity of 
action is to the life of drama, we en- 
deavored to preserve it by means of a 
close collaboration and the constant ex- 
change of ideas between us. 

It should be added that, while being 
fully aware of the burden which the above 
distribution of subject matter is bound to 
lay on the shoulders of the Comparative 
Arts instructor, we are convinced that 
the satisfaction derived from his richly 
varied activity will be ample reward for 
the toil and trouble incurred in the prepa- 
ration of the unusually complex assign- 
ments—a belief that was soon to be con- 
firmed by our own experience. 


Instead of mechanically describing the 
course in “Modern Literature and the 
Arts” as we first taught it in the spring of 
1954, let us discuss it here in the light of 
our past experiences and with a view to 
the many helpful comments and sugges- 
tions we have received from our students 
as well as from several of our colleagues 
at Indiana University. 

Most of these comments have upheld 
our conviction that the early weeks of a 
semester devoted to the comparative study 
of the arts should be spent in explaining 
the specific properties by which the indi- 
vidual arts are distinguished from one 
another; for, methodologically speaking, 
it is always advisable to discuss first the 
differences, and only then the similarities, 
prevailing between related fields of knowl- 
edge or experience. 

Among the questions which will loom 
large in connection with this preliminary 
investigation, the following appear to be 
of outstanding importance: the problem 
of meaning and, closely related to it, the 
interpenetration of form and content in 
the various arts; the creative process and 
the psychology of art as reflected in the 
artists’ changing concepts, such as the 
ideals of beauty, truth, and expression ; 
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the artistic media, the problem of dimen- 
sions and the relation of the various art- 
forms to the time-space continuum; the 
act of perception and the nature of com- 
munication in matters aesthetic. 

For this general introduction, the Com- 
parative Arts teacher may want to con- 
sult, among others, the following critical 
studies: Thomas Munro’s The Arts and 
their Interrelations and Theodore Meyer 
Greene’s The Arts and the Art of Criti- 
cism (two broad surveys of the entire 
field of comparatism), Erwin Panofsky’s 
essay on “Iconography and Iconology” 
(reprinted in the Anchor Meaning in the 
Visual Arts) and Alfred North White- 
head’s Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect 
(both concerned with the problem of 
meaning in the arts), Eduard Hanslick’s 
The Beautiful in Music (one chapter of 
which deals with the relation of form to 
content in absolute music), Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing’s Laocoén and Joseph 
Frank’s essay 0. “Spatial Form in Mod- 
ern Literature” (a classical and a modern 
answer respectively to the question of time 
versus space in literature and the plastic 
arts), Wilhelm Worringer’s Abstraction 
and Empathy (an attempt to establish the 
psychological foundations of modern ex- 
pressionistic art), and Henri Bergson’s 
An Introduction to Metaphysics (the in- 
troductory pages of which contain a bril- 
liant discussion of two basic modes of per- 
ception). 

By thus constructing the atomic model 
of a cultural universe solely peopled by 
the pure arts, the comparatist may hope 
to establish a frame of reference for the 
crucial discussion of those “impure” arts 
which form the vital links connecting the 
nuclei of our model with each other. And 
whereas in the beginning we could speak 
of literature, music, painting, and sculp- 
ture as so many artistic genres possessing 
their own inherent raison d’étre, we were 
now beginning to develop higher, and in 
that sense truly comparative, criteria of 
judgment. 


In the mixed category of “music as lit- 


erature,” for example, the program music 
of Hector Berlioz and Richard Strauss 
lent itself well to a critical comparison 
with the arts from which it derives its 
double purpose ; in that of “music as paint- 
ing” equal attention was paid to Bach’s 
musical pictorialism and Debussy’s im- 
pressionistic manner of composition; in 
“literature as music” a wealth of mate- 
rial was offered by the lyric proper (the 
song or Lied) as well as by the allusive 
poetry of the Symbolists and the poetical 
theories of Edgar Allan Poe (“The Poetic 
Principle”), T. S. Eliot (“The Music of 
Poetry”) and Edith Sitwell (“Some 
Notes on My Own Poetry”). Similarly, 
the graphic or ideographic poetry of 
Stephane Mallarmé, Guillaume Apollin- 
aire, and Ezra Pound offered insights in‘o 
the art of “literature as painting,” while 
Piet Mondriaan’s rhythmic abstractions 
and Robert Delaunay’s orphistic sym- 
phonies in color deserved to be treated as 
realizations of “painting as music.” 

The discussion of these supposedly hy- 
brid forms of artistic expression—some 
of which actually bear witness to a now 
lost unity of the arts at an earlier stage of 
civilization—was then brought to a con- 
clusion with an extended reference to 
(1) opera as the prototype of a total work 
of art most highly esteemed from the 
Baroque down to the nineteenth century 
and culminating, as it does, in the late 
Romantic music dramas of Richard Wag- 
ner (we adduced recorded excerpts from 
operas by Monteverdi, Gluck, Mozart, 
Rossini, Wagner, and Richard Strauss), 
and to (2) the film, as its modern counter- 
part (here represented by characteristic 
scenes from Carol Reed’s thriller The 
Third Man and the delightful comedy 
Kind Hearts and Coronets, both contained 
in a Pelican paperback entitled The 
Cinema 1952). 

This two-fold analysis was further sup- 
plemented by a critical description of 
those synesthetic phenomena which, as 
the secular offshoots of decidedly mystical 
experiences, lend a specific flavor to cer- 
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tain poems of Baudelaire (“Les Corre- 
spondances”), Rimbaud (“Voyelles’’), 
Hart Crane, and Wallace Stevens. 

Following the concise structural survey 
of artistic interrelationships, the rest of 
the term was devoted to a strictly chrono- 
logical account of nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century movements, preceded by a 
brief outline of cultural trends in the en- 
tire post-Renaissance era, such as would 
enable the student to grasp the meaning of 
cultural periodicity and to understand the 
laws which guide the perennial fluctua- 
tion between predominantly classical and 
predominantly romantic ages. 

Classicism and Romanticism, indeed, 
may be regarded as a pair of opposites, 
variously designated as objective and sub- 
jective, or realistic and idealistic, in out- 
look, which incline to appear in the guise 
of closed (the classical unity of construc- 
tion) and open (the romantic unity of ex- 
pression) forms, respectively. Applying 
these terms to the modern period—as can 
be done with equal justice—we shall find 
realism, naturalism, and cubism to be on 
the objective, and impressionism, expres- 
sionism, surrealism, and non-representa- 
tive art to be on the subjective side of the 
scale. Such clear-cut division, however, 
should be made only for the sake of clar- 
ity and in order to facilitate the under- 
standing of the confused image of modern 
art; for when scrutinized more closely, 
none of these movements will be found to 
contain only classical or only romantic 
elements. 

The historical analysis of modern art 
which followed logically proceeded from 
realism-naturalism over impressionism- 
symbolism, expressionism-futurism, and 
surrealism to the elusive realm of non- 
objective art. In describing the individual 
links of that chain, however, the Com- 
parative Arts teacher will do well to vary 
his critical procedure in accordance with 
the peculiarities of each style and the 
philosophical background of each move- 
ment. 

Any critical discussion of realism or 
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naturalism, for example, will have to 
originate in the sphere of literature. For 
it is through literature, as shown by Emile 
Zola’s essay “Le Roman Ex périmental” 
which may safely be regarded as the gos- 
pel of naturalism, that the principal aims 
of the movement—its emphasis on inner 
and outer environment, its inherent social 
consciousness, and its attempt to reduce 
art to a “slice of life’—-were conveyed to 
an expectant public. Not a single painting 
created during the second half of the 
nineteenth century can be said to rival the 
impact of Gerhart Hauptmann’s drama 
The Weavers, the quiet intensity of James 
Joyce’s Dubliners, or the poetic realism 
of Robert Frost’s humble “Birches.” 

Impressionism and surrealism, on the 
other hand, are essentially pictorial in out- 
look and, accordingly, need to be explained 
from the point of view of the painter 
rather than from that of the writer or 
composer. With expressionism, finally, it 
is quite a different matter, since the philo- 
sophical substratum of that movement 
shines in different ways through the 
jagged rhythm of its poetic prose and 
through the angular abstractions of 
its paintings, woodcarvings, and engrav- 
ings. 


With this historical outline of our 
course in mind, let us now consider the 
difficulties which the Comparative Arts 
teacher is likely to encounter in his search 
for suitable illustrative material. Little can 
be done, of course, without the necessary 
audio-visual machines and the records, 
slides, and books that belong to the stock- 
in-trade of every comparatist. 

In order to illustrate the most notable 
features of impressionism-symbolism (its 
preocupation with the flux, its obsession 
with light and color, its rejection of es- 
sences in favor of surface appearances), 
the Comparative Arts teacher may want 
to show the relation between Monet’s 
“Gare St. Lazare,” Debussy’s “La Mer,” 
and Paul Vaiéry’s melodious poem “Le 
Cimetiére Marin.” The many facets of 
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expressionism (the techniques employed 
in its search for the typical image of man, 
its irrationalism and, coupled with that, 
its emotional primitivism) will call for a 
critical description of van Gogh’s later 
paintings, the woodcuts of Edvard Munch 
and his German successors, Eugene 
O’Neill’s explosive The Emperor Jones, 
Vachel Lindsay’s jazzy poem about “The 
Congo,” Igor Stravinsky’s ritual Le Sacre 
du Printemps, and perhaps Alban Berg’s 
provocative melodrama Wozzeck. 

For a definition of surrealism (a move- 
ment characterized by its hankering after 
introspection, its Freudian interest in the 
workings of the subconscious mind, and 
its Romantic transformation of art into a 
dream-like automatism) we have to turn 
to Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Fall of the 
House of Usher,” to Franz Kafka’s liter- 
ary nightmares, to the interior monologue 
employed throughout James Joyce’s Ulys- 
ses, to the playful improvisations of a 
Paul Klee, and to the paranoiac symbolism 
of Salvadore Dali’s paintings. 

Nor must we slight the importance of 
the negative approach to the very same 
question of artistic interrelationship. For 
should it not be of the greatest interest to 
the comparatist to discover the aesthetic 
or philosophical reasons underlying the 
lack of affinity between surrealism and 
music or between abstraction and litera- 
ture? 

Anticipating the objection, already 
raised by several of our colleagues, that 
by covering too much material in too short 
a time we would defeat our own purpose, 
we should like once more to emphasize 
that, our main objective being to stimulate 
the dormant critical faculties of our stu- 
dents, we thought of “Modern Literature 
and the Arts” as a clearinghouse of ideas 
rather than a highly specialized means to 
a narrowly defined educational end. 

In this connection it may seem appro- 
priate to mention the difficulties we had 
in the selection of suitable textbooks for 
our course. Since no satisfactory Com- 
parative Arts reader has as yet been pub- 


lished—or at least none that is devoted to 
a single cross-section of cultural history’ 
—we suggested that our students acquire 
a number of paperback reprints relevant 
to our intentions. Among these, Irwin Ed- 
man’s Arts and the Man, Herbert Read’s 
The Philosophy of Modern Art, Ortega y 
Gasset’s The Dehumanization of Art, 
Aaron Copland’s What to Listen for in 
Music, the Rinehart Book of Short Sto- 
ries, the Everyman edition of Jnterna- 
tional Modern Plays, and a collection of 
twentieth-century poetry proved to be es- 
pecially valuable. Of the additional ma- 
terial, available to the students on a ref- 
erence shelf in the main library, let us 
mention only Calvin S. Brown’s Music 
and Literature, Helmut Hatzfeld’s rather 
specialized Literature Through Art, and 
several anthologies of modern literary 
criticism. 

Since offering the course in 1954, it has 
been necessary to make only minor 
changes in organization or content—in 
one or two instances we have had to in- 
troduce some easier reading material and, 
for the discussion of the film, we were 
fortunate to find the excellent analysis of 
Odd Man Out. That “Modern Literature 
and the Arts” is attracting attention on the 
campus is attested by the fact that an in- 
creasing number of students from all divi- 
sions of the University has been electing 
this course and that we now have to sched- 
ule two sections each semester. It is hoped 
that our experiment will stimulate a fruit- 
ful exchange of ideas with colleagues from 
other institutions offering similar courses? 
and, in a small way, contribute to the 
strengthening of the cause of interdisci- 
plinary studies in the arts. 


*The Humanities by Louise Dudley and 
Austin Faricy is a much more ambitious under- 
taking selecting its materials from the entire 
realm of the various arts. 

? We have prepared a tentative syllabus which, 
in addition to serving as a record, may form the 
basis of a full-scale textbook to be developed 
later. We would like to hear from our colleagues 
about their opinions on or experiences with 
Comparative Arts courses, 


The Moral Structure of 
Huckleberry Finn 


GrBert M. 


T HE GREATNESS Of Huckleberry Finn 
has always seemed so self-evident that 
we are distinctly surprised to find it ob- 
scured or actually denied by two articles 
in a recent number (October 1955) of 
College English. But perhaps it is a good 
thing to have our most cherished con- 
victions examined, if only that we may 
more firmly realize the ground on which 
we stand. Beginning with an analysis of 
each of the aforementioned articles, the 
present paper will attempt to show how 
a more constructive evaluation may be 
achieved by concentrating attention upon 
the undeniable moral structure of the 
book. It is my contention that Huckle- 
berry Finn should be approached simply, 


directly, realistically—precisely as Mark 
Twain wrote it. 


I 


The first article, by Mr. Lauriat Lane, 
Jr., does indeed pay a passing tribute 
to the moral realism of the book, but 
then “extends” it into fantastic patterns of 
allegory and symbolism. For example, 
the river journey becomes something out 
of Rimbaud. Huck is described as “drift- 
ing” and “passive”; the “nakedness” of 
the two friends becomes a symbol of their 
shucking off “the excrescences of the real 
world” and their coming “as close as 
possible to the world of the spirit.” Now 
the actual facts are plain. The very last 
word one should use to describe Huck is 
“passive.” He is no drifter but a plucky, 
lovable boy who, after painful self-ex- 
amination, achieves an iron determination 
to help his friend Jim reach free terri- 
tory. Their journey together has a desti- 
nation, and it is not, as Lane suggests, 
an “escape” from “the real world” ; it is 
rather an escape from slavery into free- 
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dom, within a real world which amply 
contains both conditions of mankind. 
They are bound for Cairo, Illinois, there 
to find passage for Jim up the Ohio River 
into a free land. And if they occasionally 
relax and enjoy the trip by swimming, 
loafing, or fishing, what harm is done? 
Their major goal is never forgotten—as 
witness Jim’s eager expectation of reach- 
ing Cairo and his bitter, fearful disap- 
pointment at having overshot it during 
the fog. The river is not an end but a 
means to an end. It has no “basic symbolic 
pattern” beyond the general connotation 
of freedom. Nor are Huck and Jim no- 
ticeably more naked on the raft than they 
are ashore, except when swimming, pos- 
sibly! Mr. Lane has evidently been in- 
fluenced by Eliot’s “strong brown god” 
interpretation of the river (repeated with 
variations by Trilling in his famous and 
otherwise excellent essay on the novel). 
But the symbolic interpretation is quite 
misleading and unnecessary, to say the 
least. Huck Finn, though no churchgoer, 
is not a pagan; and the moral structure 
of the book is deeply moving, in the best 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

The article winds up with some ultra- 
profound observations about Huck’s 
“symbolic death” and assumption of vari- 
ous identities, “as far removed from... 
reality as possible.” Once again a simpler, 
more realistic interpretation would be 
preferable. There are sound reasons in 
the plot for Huck to pretend to be dead 
(he must escape the ever-present threat 
of his father) and to assume the disguises 
he takes (he must shield Jim and himself 
and obtain information to facilitate their 
mutual escape). His lies and evasions, as 
Trilling correctly recognizes, are the boy’s 
only weapons against physically stronger 
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adult foes. Huck’s courage and dedication 
are truly inspiring. It is a pity, then, that 
Mr. Lane chose to defend the book by 
“extending” it into a symbolic pattern 
that it simply: does not possess. At other 
points in the -article, however, he makes 
some more meaningful attempts at ex- 
tension—though these are never ade- 
quately explored. For instance, Lane 
speaks of the book as being related to 
Don Quixote in its theme of “appearance 
versus reality”; but he fails to relate the 
character of Huck and Jim to the realistic 
Sancho Panza or Tom Sawyer to the 
romantic knight. Lane makes still another 
comparison in a very brief paragraph 
linking the book to other novels of educa- 
tion (Candide, Tom Jones, and Ulysses), 
in which the hero “goes forth into life 
that he may learn.” But what Hucr learns 
Lane never makes clear. 


If Mr. Lane’s analysis of the novel goes 
astray because of unrewarding “exten- 
sions” of reality into allegory and symbo- 
lism, the second article, by William Van 
O’Connor, commits the graver fault of 
misreading the realities of the book en- 
tirely. In a harsh attack on Huckleberry 
Finn, O’Connor finds it not to be a work 
of art because of serious “flaws”, pri- 
marily an “imperfect sense of tone.” First 
he criticizes Jim for using the raft to 
escape downstream and asks why Jim 
didn’t simply “strike out for the Illinois 
shore and freedom.” But these objections 
are answered very clearly in Ch. 8 (p. 44, 
Rinehart ed.), where Jim tells of his 
original plans for escape: he was afraid 
to flee on foot for fear of being tracked 
by dogs, and it would have been unwise to 
steal a skiff to cross over the river because 
the skiff would have been missed and 
traced to a likely position on the Illinois 
shore. He intended to slip ashore some 
twenty-five miles downstream, by taking 
hold of a passing raft, but was prevented 
—luckily for him, as Huck later discovers 
(in Ch. 11), for Jim would surely have 


been captured by eager people on the 
Illinois shore who were on the lookout 
for a runaway Negro “murderer” of 
Huck Finn. The only possible goal then 
was Cairo, far downstream. 

The second example of “imperfect 
tone” involves what O’Connor calls Tom’s 
“highjinks” at the end of the book which 
are “anti-climactic” because Miss Wat- 
son’s will has already freed Jim. Properly 
understood, however, the ending is but 
the final example of one of the main 
themes—the contrast between realism and 
romance (to be explained further be- 
low) ; it is in perfect keeping with Tom’s 
imaginative nature (see Chs. 2 and 3) 
and ends the book on a stimulating note 
of dramatic irony. O’Connor finds addi- 
tional evidence of what he calls “melo- 
diama” in Huck’s relationship with his 
father, in the shooting of Boggs, and in 
the tarring and feathering of the Duke 
and Dauphin; but he does not explain 
why any of these examples is melodra- 
matic. Thousands of upright boys have 
had the misfortune of a bullying, worth- 
less father. The Boggs episode gives 
Twain a splendid chance to expose mass 
cowardice in addition to the cowardice of 
Boggs himself; perhaps Boggs did not 
deserve his end, but nobody can say he 
didn’t ask for it. As to the tarring and 
feathering of the Duke and Dauphin, it 
seems perfectly clear that sooner or later 
their confidence game would backfire, and 
their particular kind of punishment was 
usual then on the frontier—not only usual 
but eminently just. They have assumed 
different aliases and costumes throughout 
the book: let them get out of that cos- 
tume! 

It would be wearisome to refute the 
few additional examples that O’Connor 
gives of “imperfect tone,” but one major 
charge must still be answered. This is the 
very specious claim that Twain once lost 
sight of Huck’s moral sensitivity towards 
Jim after they were separated by the 
steamboat which smashed their raft and 
Huck was taken in by the Grangerfords. 
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Huck is condemned for not thinking of 
Jim during his involvement “for many 
days, perhaps weeks” with the affairs of 
the other people ; and O’Connor does not 
find Huck sufficiently demonstrative when 
the servant Jack leads him to the over- 
joyed Jim. But he has neglected to say 
that when they were separated Huck 
“sung out for Jim about a dozen times” 
(p. 94); Huck may well have concluded 
that Jim had been drowned. Anyhow, the 
moment he sets foot on shore he is 
stopped in his tracks by the Grangerfords’ 
dogs, and events thereafter move so 
rapidly toward a climax that Huck, a 
virtual prisoner, has no opportunity to 
look for Jim even if he should think Jim 
to be alive. In the Grangerford-Shepherd- 
son feud, incidentally, Huck shows plenty 
of his usual “moral sensitivity” to the 
tragic death of little Buck. O’Connor tries 
to give the impression that Twain has 
forgotten the Huck-Jim relationship too 
long, but in fact less than two chapters 
elapse before the two are reunited; and 
into those chapters Twain has packed a 
world of meaning relevant to his major 
theme (as I shall show below). Finally 
Huck is not cold to Jim when they meet. 
He is shocked, as well he might be! “I 
poked into the place a ways and... 
found a man laying there asleep—and, 
by jings, it was my old Jim!” After Jim’s 
brief account of their separation he asks 
the natural question: “Why didn’t you 
tell my Jack to fetch me here sooner, 
Jim?” Considering all these circumstances 
and also considering what we already 
know about Huck’s attachment to Jim 
(remember the famous apology which 
Huck makes only a chapter before he is 
separated from Jim), is it fair to say, 
as O’Connor does, that Huck is “indif- 
ferent” to Jim’s fate? O’Connor also finds 
fault with Jim, incidentally, for not reply- 
ing to Huck’s calls when they were sepa- 
rated in the river. “Presumably one reply 
would have quieted Huck and made de- 
tection much less likely.” Would it have 
been heard against the “booming current” 


and the noisy steamboat that “started her 
engines ten seconds after she stopped 
them”? (p. 94) Additional calls would 
certainly have brought upon Jim the dogs 
which trapped Huck. Jim did not know 
that there were dogs there; but he was 
shrewd enough to expect dogs everywhere 
on shore and to fear them (see p. 111). 
All these critical distortions—and more 
—about Mark Twain’s masterpiece he has 
managed to cram into less than three 
pages of text, but these are “pie” to the 
irrelevancies that fill the remaining half 
of O’Connor’s article in which he speaks 
about the author’s life, about Abraham 
Lincoln, and other persons. There is, par- 
ticularly, a long discussion of the un- 
civilized, passive hero in Hemingway’s 
novels—like the “uncivilized” and “pas- 
sive” Huck, presumably; in this digres-; 
sion O’Connor sneers at the “innocence” 
and “irresponsibility” of Hemingway’s 
characters and those of Sherwood Ander- 
son. He equates irresponsibility with a 
refusal to “make the [unspecified] com- 
promises all civilized people make.” 


What then is Huckleberry Finn about? 
Nothing that the ordinary reader—not 
given to supersubtle speculations and dis- 
tortions, but possessed only of common 
sense and a responsive heart—would fail 
to understand and appreciate. The clarity 
and directness of insight, the humorous 
but sharp exposure of human failings on 
the one hand and the warm faith in 
human goodness and equality on the other 
—these are the substance of the novel; 
these are the qualities that have endeared 
the book to common humanity all over 
the world and have indeed made it a 
“great world novel.” 

The major theme is stated succinctly at 
the end of Ch. 33 (p. 232), when Huck 
feels compassion even for the feathered 
frauds: “Human beings can be awful 
cruel to one another.” This theme is cen- 
tral to every aspect of the plot and char- 
acterization. Human cruelty applies pri- 
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marily, of course, to the life of the saintly 
but hunted Jim, whose history personifies 
all of the evils of slavery. Twain makes a 
sharp distinction between two types of 
cruelty—the deliberate callousness of the 
hard-hearted, and the unintentional or 
thoughtless indifference of the normally 
kind-hearted. Examples of the first type 
are Pap’s cruelty toward Huck, or the 
Duke and Dauphin’s cruelty toward Jim 
(the Dauphin actually sells Jim for forty 
dollars—forty pieces of silver) and to- 
ward the three Wilks girls they attempt to 
defraud. As examples of less deliberate 
cruelty there is Miss Watson’s initial 
thoughtless desire to sell faithful Jim, the 
event which starts the entire plot ; there is 
the senseless, ancient feud which ends the 
lives of so many good Grangerfords and 
Shepherdsons, including the pathetic 
thirteen-year-old Buck; there is the un- 
thinking, automatic chaining of Jim by 
kindly Uncle Silas and Aunt Polly (he 
can preach lofty sermons, and she can 
weep for “Sid”). Most notably there is 
Huck’s one fault, his earlier attitude of 
“superiority” to Jim, a feeling quite 
understandable in any Southern white boy 
of that day but one which—to his ever- 
lasting credit—he forces himself to re- 
ject. It should be added that his prejudice 
never does Jim any harm except for the 
one practical joke, which backfires on 
Huck and teaches him a _ permanent 
lesson. 

This idea of the two types of cruelty 
relates Twain’s world view to those other 
novelists of the realistic tradition that he 
resembles most closely—Fielding and 
Dickens. All three authors look at people 
in much the same way, dividing them into 
three classes. On the one hand, we have 
a few saintly characters, those who are 
almost always naturally good—like Huck, 
Jim, Widow Douglas, Aunt Polly, and 
the three sweet Wilks girls; examples in 
Fielding and Dickens include Parson 
Adams, Joseph Andrews, Fanny, Pick- 
wick, Joe Gargery, and Biddy. On the 
other hand, there are also the two more 
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faulty types mentioned above: numerous 
well-meaning but sometimes thoughtless 
ones, who in the English novelists include 
Squire Western, Tom Jones, David Cop- 
perfield, Pip, or Provis; and a few cold- 
blooded ones—for example, Lady Booby, 
Parson Trulliber, Bill Sykes, Estella, and 
Jaggers. 

The saintly persons, of course, require 
no major alteration of character; and the 
cold-blooded ones are usually beyond re- 
demption, as the new judge, for example, 
can testify with his efforts to “reform” 
Pap. It is the large middle group, particu- 
larly, in all three novelists which can be 
redeemed out of their false pride or self- 
ishness—these are usually the besetting 
sins. But their redemption, if it comes at 
all, comes only as a result of deep search- 
ing by the individual into his own heart; 
it does not come by merely paying lip serv- 
ice to the dogmas or rituals of organized 
religion. A good example of this fact may 
be found in Ch. 18 of Huckleberry Finn, 
in which Huck describes the Granger- 
fords and Shepherdsons going to church, 
carrying their guns along. “It was pretty 
ornery preaching—all about brotherly 
love, and suchlike tiresomeness; but 
everybody said it was a good sermon, and 
they all talked it over going home, and 
had such a powerful lot to say about good 
works and free grace and preforeordes- 
tination, and I don’t know what all, that 
it did seem to me to be one of the 
roughest Sundays I had run across yet.” 
The next day the feud is resumed, and 
Buck is shot down. Only the lovers get 
away from their murderous families. The 
false pride inherent in the whole unex- 
amined, traditional code of “quality” is 
here clearly exposed, and so is the solu- 
tion to the evils that false pride brings. 
The solution, simply, is human love, the 
generally unapplied lesson of the sermon 
—love between Sophia and Harney, be- 
tween Huck and Jim, between black and 
white, between human beings everywhere. 

Another important theme in the book, 
which runs parallel to the main idea al- 
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ready discussed and which frequently 
fuses with it, is the conflict between ro- 
mance and realism. This opposition comes 
out clearly in the contrast between Huck 
and Tom. Tom is an imaginative boy, 
who must invest the most prosaic facts of 
life with a glamorous aura (a Sunday- 
school picnic becomes a “whole parcel of 
Spanish merchants and rich A-rabs’”’) and 
who never does anything in a simple way 
when there is a more complicated method 
available which will appeal to his roman- 
tic fancy; Huck is just the reverse—to 
him a spade is always a spade. Of course 
Twain prefers Huck’s mature, forthright 
directness to Tom’s day-dreaming, which 
results in unintentional cruelty to Jim. 
This distinction between the two boys ex- 
plains the nature of the overlong conclu- 
sion of the novel, but the distinction is 
applied to other persons and situations 
throughout the book, in perhaps more 
meaningful ways. The whole idea of 
monarchy, in the persons of the Duke 
and Dauphin and in the very funny and 
pertinent colloquy between Huck and Jim 
about King Solomon’s wisdom, is satir- 
ized as a cruel romantic delusion; the 
colloquy is all the funnier because, for 
once, Huck himself has been trapped by 
the romantic lore he has picked up from 


Tom, as Jim realistically explodes Huck’s 
“logic.” Also the cruelty inherent in the 
concept of chivalry and aristocracy, as 
embodied by the Grangerfords and Shep- 
herdsons, is exposed as being the in- 
evitable result of the senseless romantic 
tradition of duelling and feuding. Most 
important of all, the notion of race su- 
periority, the whole code of white su- 
premacy, is revealed as romantic non- 
sense. We see this idea not only in the 
story of Huck and Jim but also in the 
foul anti-Negro rantings of Pap Finn, 
earlier in the book (Ch. 6), a superb ex- 
ample of Know-Nothingism. The spirit 
of democracy, according to Mark Twain, 
is not to be found in the romantic myths 
of class or racial superiority. Human 
beings are superior to one another only in 
the goodness of their hearts and in their 
love for other people. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon 
the many other fine qualities of Twain’s 
masterpiece—his wonderfully accurate 
ear for colloquial speech, the naturalness 
with which the story begins and ends, the 
photographic eye for realistic physical 
detail, the inclusion of national types, and 
so on. But meanwhile it can surely be said 
that the moral structure of the book alone 
teaches timeless lessons to all humanity. 


Holden and Huck: The Odysseys 
of Youth 


CHARLES KAPLAN 


THOREAU, himself an interior 
traveler of some note, says in A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac 


Rivers: “The traveller must be born 
again on the road, and earn a passport 
from the elements, the principal powers 
that be for him.” In Mark Twain’s Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn (1884) 
and in J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in 


‘ 


the Rye (1951) we meet two young 
travelers—travelers in their native land 
and also in the geography of their souls. 
Their narratives are separated in time 
by almost seventy years, but the psychic 
connection between them eliminates mere 
temporal distance: Huck Finn and 
Holden Caulfield are true blood-brothers, 
speaking to us in terms that lift their 
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wanderings from the level of the merely 
picaresque to that of a sensitive and in- 
sightful criticism of American life. 

Each work, to begin with, is a fine 
comic novel. Each is rich in incident, 
varied in characterization, and meaning- 
ful in its entirety. In each the story is 
narrated by the central figure, an adoles- 
cent whose remarkable language is both a 
reflection and a criticism of his education, 
his environment, and his times. Each is 
fundamentally a story of a quest—an 
adventure story in the age-old pattern of 
a young lad making his way in a not 
particularly friendly adult world. An out- 
cast, to all intents without family and 
friends, the protagonist flees the restraints 
of the civilization which would make him 
its victim, and journeys through the 
world in search of what he thinks is 
freedom—but which we, his adult readers, 
recognize to be primarily understanding. 
Society regards him as a rogue, a ne’er- 
do-well whose career consists of one 
scrape after another; but the extent to 
which he is constantly embroiled with 
authority is exactly the index of his 
independence, his sometimes pathetic self- 
reliance, and his freedom of spirit. He is 
a total realist, with an acute and instinc- 
tive register of mind which enables him 
to penetrate sham and pretense—qualities 
which, the more he travels through the 
adult world, the more he sees as most 
frequently recurring. He has somehow 
acquired a code of ethics and a standard 
of value against which he measures man- 
kind—including, mercilessly, himself. 
There are many people and things—not 
many, however—that are (in Holden’s 
term) “nice”; there are many more that 
are “phony.” He does not understand the 
world, but he knows how one should be- 
have in it. The comic irony that gives 
each novel its characteristic intellectual 
slant is provided by the judgements of 
these young realists on the false ideals 
and romanticized versions of life which 
they encounter on their travels. 


The slangy, idiomatic, frequently vul- 
gar language which Twain and Salinger 
put in the mouths of their heroes is re- 
markable for the clarity of the self-por- 
traits that emerge, as well as for the 
effortless accuracy of the talk itself. F. 
R. Leavis describes Huck’s colloquial 
language as a literary medium that is 
“Shakespearian in its range and sub- 
tlety.” Likewise, Holden’s twentieth-cen- 
tury prep-school vernacular, despite its 
automatic and somehow innocent obsceni- 
ties and its hackneyed coinages, also 
manages to communicate ideas and feel- 
ings of a quite complex sort within its 
sharply delimited boundaries. The lan- 
guage, in each case, is personal, distinc- 
tive, and descriptive of character. Holden 
and Huck are moralists as well as realists : 
each has a deep concern with ethical valu- 
ation, and each responds fully to the 
experiences which life offers him. It is 
the tension between their apparently in- 
adequate idiom and their instinctively full 
and humane ethics that both Twain and 
Salinger exploit for comic purposes. 

“The traveller must be born again,” 
said Thoreau; and Huck’s voyage down 
the Mississippi is a series of constant re- 
births, a search for identity. Beginning 
with the elaborately staged mock murder 
which sets him free from the clutches of 
Pap, Huck assumes a series of varied 
roles, playing each one like the brilliant 
improviser that he is. Twain counter- 
points Huck’s hoaxes against the villain- 
ous or merely mercenary pretenses of the 


_ Duke and the Dauphin; the boy’s some- 


times desperate shifts are necessary for 
his survival and to both his moral and 
physical progress. The series reaches a 
climax in the sequence at the Phelps 
farm, when Huck is forced to assume the 
identity of Tom Sawyer—when, for the 
first time, he cannot choose his own role. 

This, it seems to me, is a significant 
variation, pointing to the world which 
begins to close in upon Huck toward the 
end of the novel. Not only is an identity 
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forced upon him, but with the appearance 
of the real Tom Sawyer upon the scene, 
Huck surrenders the initiative in planning 
and, in effect, loses control of his own 
fate. This is the tragedy of Huckleberry 
Finn: that he has gone so far only to 
surrender at the end to the forces which 
have been seeking to capture him. For 
despite the apparent similarities, there is 
a vital difference between Huck and Tom: 
Tom behaves “by the book”; Tom relies 
on historical precedent; Tom operates 
within the conventions of the civilized 
world, accepting its values and standards, 
and merely play-acting at rebellion— 
Tom, in short, is no rebel at all, but a 
romanticizer of reality. Huck’s term to 
describe Tom’s method of doing things is 
that it has “style.” Style it may have, but 
it lacks design. Huck’s willingness to let 
Tom take over Jim’s rescue indicates 
Twain’s final acquiescence to the world 
which has been criticized throughout. 
True, Huck is going to light out again, 
he tells us in the last lines: “Aunt Sally 
she’s going to adopt me and sivilize me, 
and I can’t stand it. I been there before.” 
But, despite the expression of sentiments 
pointing to another future escape—and 
the fact that the limiting article is not 
part of Twain’s titl—Huck, by the end 
of the novel, has been trapped. I should 
like to add my bit to the perennial debate 
concerning the artistic validity of the final 
sequence, and suggest that it is both 
ironical and true to life. Tom’s play-act- 
ing before Huck sets off down the river— 
his ambuscade of the “A-rabs,” for ex- 
ample—seems innocent and amusing ; but 
the rescue of Jim seems, as I think it is 
meant to seem, tedious and irrelevant. 
After all, something has happened to 
Huck—and to us—between chapters 3 
and 43. 

Huck is trapped by a society whose 
shortcomings he sees, and he says, “I 
can’t stand it.” Holden’s terminology is 
“It depresses me” and “It kills me.” 
Ironically, he is revealed as telling us his 
narrative from an institution of some 


kind—psychiatric, we are led to suspect— 
having also been trapped by the people 
who want to “sivilize” him. 

Holden’s instinctive nonconformity as- 
serts itself early in the novel. He has been 
told by one of the masters at Pencey 
Prep, from which he is about to be dis- 
missed, that life is a game. “Some game,” 
Holden comments. “If you get on the side 
where all the hot-shots are, then it’s a 
game, all right—I’ll admit that. But if 
you get on the other side, where there 
aren’t any hot-shots, then what’s a game 
about it. Nothing. No game.” At the age 
of seventeen he has learned to suspect the 
glib philosophies of his elders, and to test 
the coin of experience by determining 
whether it rings true or false for him, 
personally. 

Like Huck, Holden is also a refugee. 
He flees the campus of Pencey Prep 
before he is formally expelled, and re- 
turns to New York City to have three 
days of freedom before rejoining his 
family. Pencey Prep is merely the most 
recent in a series of unsatisfactory aca- 
demic experiences for him. “One of the 
biggest reasons I left Elkton Hills was 
because I was surrounded by phonies. 
That’s all. They were coming in the god- 
dam window. I can’t stand that stuff. It 
drives me crazy. It makes me so de- 
pressed I go crazy.” 

Also like Huck, Holden assumes a 
series of guises during his lone wander- 
ings. “I’m the most terrific liar you ever 
saw in your life. It’s awful. If I’m on the 
way to the store to buy a magazine, even, 
and somebody asks me where I’m going, 
I’m liable to say I’m ‘going to the opera. 
It’s terrible.” In a sequence which re- 
minds one forcibly of Huck Finn, Holden 
finds himself in conversation with the 
mother of one of his classmates, Ernie 
Morrow, whom he describes as “doubt- 
less the biggest bastard that ever went 
to Pencey, in the whole crumby history of 
the school.” But Holden, adopting the 
name of “Rudolf Schmidt” (the janitor), 
tells her what she wants to hear about her 
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son, to her wonder and delight. Holden’s 
comment is: “Mothers are all slightly in- 
sane. The thing is, though, I liked old 
Morrow’s mother. She was all right.” His 
imagination rampant, Holden tells her a 
cock-and-bull story which includes an 
impending brain operation and a trip to 
South America to visit his grandmother, 
but he stops just short of revealing him- 
self completely. It is a wonderfully funny 
scene, showing Holden in several aspects: 
his instinctive evaluation of the mother’s 
“rightness” overcoming his profound dis- 
taste for her son, his adolescent imagina- 
tion in a frenzy of wild invention, and 
his own awareness of the limits to which 
he can act his suddenly-adopted role of 
Rudolf Schmidt. 

Huck’s tortured decision not to “turn 
in” Jim is made on the basis of his own 
feelings, which he automatically assumes 
to be sinful since they have so often put 
him at odds with society. His personal 
moral code seems always to run counter 
to his duty to society, a conflict which 
serves to confirm him in the belief that 
wickedness is in his line, “being brung up 
to it.” In the crucial moral act of the 
novel, Huck must “decide, forever, be- 
twixt two things, and I knowed it. I 
studied a minute, sort of holding my 
breath, and then says to myself, ‘All right, 
then I'll go to hell.” Huck’s humanity 
overcomes the so-called duty to society. 
Holden, also, is “depressed” by the notion 
that he is somehow a misfit, that he does 
strange, irrational things, that he is fight- 
ing a constant war with society—but his 
awareness of his own weaknesses (his 
compulsive lying, for example) is the re- 
sult of his searching honesty. 

The yardstick which Holden applies to 
the wofld is a simple one—too simple, 
perhaps, too rigorous, too uncompromis- 
ing, for anyone but an adolescent (or, as 
the popular phrase has it, “a crazy mixed- 
up kid”) to attempt to apply to a com- 
plex world: it is the test of truth. The 
world is full of phonies—so Holden 
dreams of running away and building his 


own cabin, where people would come and 
visit him. “I’d have this rule that nobody 
could do anything phony when they 
visited me. If anybody tried to do any- 
thing phony, they couldn’t stay.” 

Huck’s world, realistically depicted as 
mid-America in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, is also the world where 
the established codes are penetrated as 
being either hypocritical or superficial ; 
Huck finds peace and reassurance away 
from the haunts of man, out on the river. 
After the waste and folly of the Granger- 
ford-Shepherdson sequence, for example, 
Huck retreats to the river: 


Sometimes we'd have that whole river all 
to ourselves for the longest time. Yonder 
was the banks and the islands, across the 
water; and maybe a spark—which was a 
candle in a cabin window; and sometimes 
on the water you could see a spark or two 
—on a raft or a scow, you know; and maybe 
you could hear a fiddle or a song coming 
over from one of them crafts. It’s lovely 
to live on a raft. 


But the idyll is interrupted shortly there- 


after with “a couple of men tearing up 
the path as tight as they could foot it’— 
the Duke and the Dauphin imposing their 
unsavory world upon Huck’s. 

Holden’s world is post-war New York 
City, from the Metropolitan Museum to 
Greenwich Village, during Christmas 
week, where, in si'ccessive incidents, he 
encounters pompous hypocrisy, ignorance, 
indifference, moral corruption, sexual 
perversion, and—pervading all—‘“phoni- 
ness.” Holden’s older brother, a once 
promising writer, is now a Hollywood 
scenarist; the corruption of his talent is 
symptomatic to Holden of the general 
influence of the movies: “They can ruin 
you. I’m not kidding.” They represent the 
world at its “phoniest” in their falsifica- 
tion of reality; in addition, they corrupt 
their audiences, converting them into 
people like the three pathetic girls from 
Seattle who spend all evening in a second- 
rate night club looking for movie stars, 
or like the woman Holden observes at the 
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Radio City Music Hall. She cries through 
the entire picture, and “the phonier it got, 
the more she cried. . . . She had this little 
kid with her that was bored as hell and 
had to go to the bathroom, but she 
wouldn’t take him. . . . She was about as 
kind-hearted as a goddam wolf.” 

Holden’s awareness of sham sensitizes 
him to its manifestations wherever it ap- 
pears: in the pseudo-religious Christmas 
spectacle at Radio City (“I can’t see any- 
thing religious or pretty, for God’s sake, 
about a bunch of actors carrying cruci- 
fixes all over the stage”); in ministers 
with “Holy Joe” voices; in magazine fic- 
tion, with its “lean-jawed guys named 
David” and “phony girls named Linda or 
Marcia”; and in the performance of a 
gifted night-club pianist as well as that of 
the Lunts. His reaction to the perform- 
ances of all three is a comment on the 
relationship between virtuosity and integ- 
rity : “If you do something too good, then, 
after a while, if you don’t watch it, you 
start showing off. And then you’re not as 
good any more.” Both mock humility and 
casual bravura are dangerous to the in- 
tegrity of the individual: Holden finds no 
“naturalness” in the finished and most 
artistic performers in his world. His 
world, he comes to feel, is full of obsceni- 
ties, both figurative and actual; even a 
million years would be inadequate to 
erase all the obscenities scribbled on all 
the walls. His week-end in New York 
reminds him of the time an alumnus of 
Pencey visited the school and inspected 
the doors in the men’s toilet to see if his 
initials were still carved there. While he 
searched for this memento of his past, he 
solemnly gave platitudinous advice to the 
boys. The glaring disparity between what 
even “good guys” say and what they do is 
enough to make Holden despair of find- 
ing anyone, except his sister Phoebe, with 
whom he can communicate honestly. 

A few things Holden encounters on his 
voyage through the metropolis make him 


“feel better.” Like Huck, who has to re- 
treat regularly to the river, to reestablish 
his contacts with his sources of value, 
Holden several times meets perfectly 
“natural” things which delight him: the 
kettle-drummer in the orchestra, who 
never looks bored, but who bangs his 
drums “so nice and sweet, with this 
nervous expression on his face” ; a Dixie- 
land song recorded by a Negro girl who 
doesn’t make it sound “mushy” or “cute” ; 
and the sight of a family coming out of 
church, But these incidents merely serve to 
reveal in sharper contrast the phoniness 
and the tinsel of the adult world which 
seeks to victimize Holden, and which, in the 
end, finally does. Like Huck, he finds 
himself at the mercy of the kindly enemy. 
The realist’s sharp perceptions of the 
world about him are treated either as the 
uncivilized remarks of an ignorant waif 
or—supreme irony!—as lunacy. 

In addition to being comic masterpieces 
and superb portrayals of perplexed, sen- 
sitive adolescence, these two novels thus 
deal obliquely and poetically with a major 
theme in American life, past and present 
—the right of the nonconformist to assert 
his nonconformity, even to the point of 
being “handled with a chain.” In them, 
1884 and 1951 speak to us in the idiom 
and accent of two youthful travelers who 
have earned their passports to literary 
immortality. 


Note: An article by Arthur Heiserman and 
James E. Miller, Jr., entitled “J. D. Salin- 
ger: Some Crazy Cliff,” WHR, X (Spring 
1965), 129-137, which relates the adventures 
of Holden and Huck to the traditional 
theme of the Quest, places them in the com- 
pany of Stephen Dedalus, Ishmael, Hans 
Castorp, and Dostoievski’s Idiot, and con- 
tains many illuminating comparisons. My 
article having been accepted by CE before 
the appearance of the Heiserman-Miller ar- 
ticle, the numerous parallels between the 
two can be attributed only to coincidental 
simultaneous generation. 
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Dickory Cronke 
GoRDON 


At the age of sixty, Defoe tells us, Dickory Cronke 
was miraculously restored the power of speech. 


You have heard, I have been lately gifted 

With words that strut like so many yellow chicks 

Till I can scarce contain them. What a pleasure 

To think that one is saying too much rather than too little, 
For, as you know, I have been dumb from childhood. 


This morning was my sixtieth birthday: as I lay 
Seeing my unspoken language pass like cavalry 
Silently, suddenly the clogged thunder broke 

As through thin paper, and I heard my thoughts 
Pittering against my ear—my own thoughts! Well! 
At last I felt alive. The tomb had found a voice. 


And I began practising. My family, 

Hearing a new voice, came in with loose mouths, ready 
To shape them to the appropriate surprise. 

But when they saw I was my own stranger 

Talking to myself, they gulped up air and stood 

As dumb as I used to be; and I went on 

Shelling them with new words; my soul was smiling. 


“Dickory,” my wife said, “Mr. Cronke, my dear, 
Are you well?” I did not answer. I was saying: 

“And the Lord gave unto Moses a rear view, even unto Moses, 
And what shall we see of Him?” And at that my voice 
Made my bed tingle. And my daughter, the one 
That is always sniffling up the left side of her nose, 
Cried : “La, good man, are you touched ?” But I 
Took a deep breath, and “Slut,” I cried “your petticoat 
Has been much sat on, and yet is the wisest part of you. 
Repent,” I cried, “reverence your parents, and God 
May bung the slime at your nose.” That shook her. 

She was all fish-faced and weeping after that. 
What power is in a few harmless words! And then 
My son, whose shoulder slouches to a post 

The livelong day, speaks up and “Damn,” says he, 

“Are you turned Muggletonian, dad?” But I 
Rose in my bed, and my two hands were braced 
Against the slats, and “Devil’s whelp,” I bellowed, 

“Let those two hands of yours that cram your food and take 
Your trollop, do but a day’s work, and God may pity you; 
For you are but a wick for the fire of Hell.” At that 
He winced a little, and spit from his foul mouth. 


For trust me, friends, I do not stint my words, 
Now that God flourishes upon my tongue. 
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The Prejudice against Poetry: 
A Diagnosis and an Appeal 


RoBertT PREYER 


— professor of English is made 
acutely aware of the fact that his 
colleagues in other departments do not 
read poetry. A furtive glance at their 
bookshelves will reveal titles in philosophy, 
history, science, anthropology, economics, 
and perhaps theology. These are his 
serious preoccupations. Poetry is likely to 
be represented by Winnie the Pooh and a 
sprinkling of textbooks heavily annotated 
in an undergraduate hand. The problem 
should be squarely faced: the large ma- 
jority of the educated class does not care 
for the best of our poetry. If poetry has 
ceased to matter here, where else can we 
look for comfort? To be sure, there is 
still a conventional respect for literary 
tradition. But those who stand most firmly 
for “Values” are often indifferent, puz- 
zled, or outraged by the best modern 
poems. We are all familiar with the en- 
suing chaos: though poetry has managed 
to keep itself alive in new creations, it no 
longer exists “as a pervasive influence 
upon feeling, thought, and standards of 
living.” (The phrase is Dr. Leavis’.) 
Even among that tiny minority of the 
educated class, poetry is rapidly losing its 
function, the humanization of our culture. 
Scratch the surface of intellectual dis- 
course and one will expose the tacit as- 
sumption (never acknowledged before 
the vulgar) that poetry falls outside the 
life of reason, that it expresses feelings 
and attitudes which are irrelevant or an- 
tagonistic to the serious disciplines of 
learning. 

This gap between the educated class 
and the best of our poetic literature has 
not opened suddenly. It began to be 
noticed in the seventeenth century, in the 
inferior truth status accorded to the ma- 


terials of poetry by Hobbes and Bacon. 
Granville’s Essay upon Unnatural Flights 
in Poetry (1701) suggests the uneasiness 
this recognition caused: 

The Poetic World is nothing but Fiction: 
Parnassus, Pegasus, and the Muses, pure 
imagination and Chimaera. But being how- 
ever a system universally agreed upon all 
that shall be contrived or invented upon 
this Foundation according to Nature shall 
be reputed as Truth: But whatsoever shail 
diminish from or exceed, the just propor- 
tions of Nature, shall be rejected as false, 
and pass for extravagance, as Dwarfs and 
Gyants for Monsters. 


In the eighteenth century poetic fiction 
was defended on grounds of utility— 
“virtue inculcated by feigning’; but by 
the time we reach Jeremy Bentham, the 
“use” of poetry is simply to afford amuse- 
ment : 


(A poem is a work) purely and commonly 
avowedly fictitious, put together, and com- 
monly sent abroad for the purpose of af- 
fording what is called amusement: amuse- 
ment—viz. an assemblage of pleasures of a 
particular sort, commonly called pleasures 
of the imagination. 


Peacock, in The Four Ages of Poetry, 
went even further. The poet “in the 
present state of society is . . . a waster of 
his own time, and a robber of that of 
others.” 

Meanwhile a new rationale for this 
prejudice against poetry was being un- 
wittingly supplied by German historical 
philologists. Wolf, Niebuhr, and Savigny 
were positing the existence in every so- 
ciety of an early folk-poetry which ex- 
pressed the aspirations and the genius of 
the entire community. This poetry was 
the work of no one writer—it was an 
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instinctive and unconscious portrayal of 
the soul of the people. As the tribal unity 
began to disintegrate, as individuals be- 
gan to separate themselves from the col- 
lective, poetry became self-conscious and 
individualized: the heroic age of poetry 
was dead. In England this notion was 
popularized by Macaulay in the Introduc- 
tion to the Lays of Rome and the Essay 
on Milton. “As civilization advances,” he 
declared, “poetry necessarily declines.” 
His argument is adopted from the philo- 
logical theory held by Niebuhr, the his- 
torian of Rome, and Wolf, the author of 
the ballad-theory of Homer: 


“Language, the machine of the poet, is best 
fitted for his purpose in its rudest state. 
Nations, like individuals, first perceive, 
then abstract. They advance from particular 
images to gereral terms. Hence the vocabu- 
lary of an enlightened society is philosophi- 
cal, that of.a half-civilized people is poeti- 
cal, ... In proportion as men know more 
and think more . .. they make better 
theories and worse poems.” 


Modern poets were also attracted to this 
view: Shelley roundly declared that “in 
the infancy of society . . . language itself 
was poetry” ; Emerson noted the fact that 
“all language is fossil poetry.” Further- 
more, the most gifted contemporary poets 
—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats 
—employed folk and classical motifs in 
most of their major works. It began to ap- 
pear that the spirit of poetry was thwarted 
in a civilized age. Poetry had been super- 
seded: it did not partake of the March of 
Mind. As Peacock ironically pointed out, 
“While the historian and the philosopher 
are advancing in, and accelerating the 
progress of knowledge, the poet is wal- 
lowing in the rubbish of departed ignor- 
ance, and raking up the ashes of dead 
savages to find geegaws and rattles for the 
grown babies of the age.” Here then were 
the misgivings which our great-grand- 
fathers felt about poetry. It had been 
great in the past, it was feeble in the 
present, the victim of historical necessity. 
It was a theory heartily supported by the 


classical philologists at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and by the educated public—there 
was no need to read modern poets. 

Nevertheless, modern poets were read. 
Literature contrived to hold a large and 
accepted place in culture—far more than 
it does today. Following the lead of Cole- 
ridge and others, critics were able to meet 
the objections of rationalists like Macau- 
lay and Peacock and to carry the attack 
over to more suitable grounds. Thus, 
Bradley, toward the end of the century, 
explained “archaisms” in poetic language 
by inverting Macaulay’s position. “The 
increased precision of language,” he 
wrote, “though it is a great gain for the 
purpose of matter-of-fact statement, is 
sometimes the reverse of an advantage 
for the language of emotion and con- 
templation. Hence we find that our 
poetry, and our higher literature in gen- 
eral, often returns to the less developed 
grammar of the Elizabethan period.” 
Bradley’s observation was to bear fruit: it 
began to be seen that poets were not in- 
dulging themselves in mere antiquarian- 
ism, that they were employing archaisms 
and colloquialisms for reasons other than 
historical verisimilitude or decoration. 
The forerunners of the new criticism had 
appeared. 

Today, readers have come to accept the 
necessity of grammatical and syntactical 
distortion in expressive language. They 
have accustomed themselves to “meaning- 
ful ambiguities,” cryptic allusions, ellipsis, 
and rhythms which reinforce a “move- 
ment of sensibility.” The weight of recent 
anthropological and philological investi- 
gations has been thrown in the scale ; and 
the defender of poetry can now show that 
it is the artist’s function to restore the 
freshness and evocative quality of lan- 
guage. It is no longer believed that the de- 
velopment of language has been an un- 
mixed blessing. Ernst Cassirer’s formula- 
tion is widely known—namely, that his- 
torical evolution of language was 
“achieved only at the price of foregoing 
the wealth and fullness of immediate ex- 
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perience . . . in the end, what is left of 
the concrete sense and feeling content 
language once possessed is little more than 
a skeleton.” He concludes, with the new 
critics, that it is the artist in every age who 
revivifies these dry bones, who keeps the 
instruments of thought alive. 

Today, all literary critics are concerned 
with the ways in which artists manipulate 
language and make it new: rhetoric has 
once again been established as the formal 
discipline for the study of literature. 
Simultaneously, there has been a renewed 
interest in mythical modes of thought, 
and artistic creation is now thought of as 
a related activity of mind. Everything is 
in order, the defense of poetry has been 
prepared in depth—but poetry continues 
to be unread, for the most part, by the 
audiences who are familiar with these new. 
developments. If readers have accepted 
the notion that distortion is the better 
part of poetic language, they have also 
concluded that poems are _ illustrative 
matter for the student of rhetoric. If they 
have acepted the fact that poetic creation 
is a myth-making process, they have also 
concluded that poems are best understood 
by the student of cultural anthropology. 
After a generation and more of New 
Criticism, poetry remains largely periph- 
eral to the “serious” disciplines of knowl- 
edge. It is widely held that the knowledge 
which poetry provides can only be eluci- 
dated by methods which have been im- 
ported from the “scientific” fields of 
study and by specialists who have been 
trained in the appropriate techniques. 

The poem has receded further and 
further from the reader. We climb Par- 
nassus with all the cumbrous equipment 
of a modern mountaineer; and what is 
worse, our deepest satisfaction is in the 
technique rather than the experience. 
Why must a reading of the poets be 
hedged about with so many cautionary 
rules? One answer suggests itself—we 
are afraid, actively alarmed by the 
thought that poems interfere with the 
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urgent Task of the Day, the rationaliza- 
tion of politics and society. But surely all 
worthy poems offer a criticism of life— 
why should poetry be peripheral to poli- 
tics or sociology? Poems record the rele- 
vant experience of the race, the experi- 
ences which have seemed most worth 
having by the finest minds. Surely this 
material is useful if our politics are di- 
rected toward realizing some idea of satis- 
factory living. (If our political ideas are 
not so directed, what is their worth?). 
Yet all this is forgotten. The obsessive 
notion is abroad that poems work “in- 
sidiously” (i.e., on the feelings), that 
they evade the check points and road 
blocks thrown up by the reason in defense 
of Order and Sanity. 

Such is the temper of the times. Liter- 
ary specialists, alarmed perhaps by the 
indifference of the mass of people and 
the coolness of the educated minority, 
have done little more than offer an apol- 
ogy for poetry. (It is not a defense.) The 
elaboration of technical apparatus in re- 
cent times suggests, to the non-literary, 
that poetry may yet be shown to be unex- 
ceptionable—if one has the time, qualifi- 
cations, and patience to tinker with the 
problem long enough. But who cares? 

We can see, I think, that our culture 
values the organization rather than the 
enlargement or refinement of experience 
—-so far it is hostile to poetry. The critic 
must accept the fact; and then proceed to 
argue with his culture. To say, as some 
recent critics do, that poetry is an “or- 
ganization of experience” is not enough; 
we must show that it is an organization of 
experience capable of altering the present 
and creating new significances. It is 
proper for critics and scholars to search 
for order, structure, tradition, and design 
in poems. I do not wish to imply that 
these are unworthy or insignificant ob- 
jects of investigation. But I do suggest 
that the academic preoccupation with the 
rhetorical order in individual poems leads 
away from a consideration of the poet’s 
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role in consciousness, in the life of rea- 
son. And that precisely is what must be 
made clear to the educated class, the class 
of potential readers of poetry. 

Another consideration suggests itself. 
If literary critics continue to insist that 
ours is an age of concentration, an age 
which requires moral, social, and intel- 
lectual certitude, the practising artist may 
well feel that he is a fugitive from Cul- 
ture. For he cannot help being subversive ; 
his social function, one might almost say, 
is to break through stock responses, to ex- 
tend and renew the “accepted reality” of 
his own time. How can he do this without 
offending those who warn that the 
modern consciousness is dangerously 
over-extended? He belongs in the com- 
pany of those who “keep open the chan- 
nels of communication with the future.” 
And for this reason alone, he will irritate 
the defenders of all static rituals of order, 
all those who demand a restriction of con- 
sciousness in the interests of a Higher 
Good. He is committed to the future, to 
the possibility of actualizing the unknown, 
the dimly perceived. Without his “Poeti- 
cal or Prophetic Character” as Blake 
realized in a moment of genius, “the 
philosophical and experimental would 
soon be at the ratio of all things and stand 
still, unable to do other than repeat the 
same round.” 

In Coleridge’s day it was widely held 
that the poet added to the sum of positive 
knowledge, and that his imagination acted 
as the cutting edge of the human con- 
sciousness, penetrating into the unknown, 
its force provided by the weight of pre- 
vious knowledge. This claim, that poetry 
—or speaking more exactly—the poetic 
activity of mind wherever it was exer- 
cised, performed an indispensable service 
in the economy of thought, has been 
abandoned by most critics. The modern 
approach is to demonstrate the orderly 
manner in which artists compose, the 
reason in their madness, their rage for 
order. Now this is a worthwhile and in- 


teresting project, but it has been carried 
on in a way which suggests that “‘creativ- 
ity” consists in the manipulation of lan- 
guage into orderly patterns. 

To say, as modern critics do, that poetry 
is the organization of experience is not 
enough ; we must show that it is an or- 
ganization of experience capable of creat- 
ing new meanings. Only then will poetry 
be read as it should be, seriously and not 
pedantically. How can we show this con- 
vincingly? Perhaps the best way is to 
build upon the foundations laid down by 
Coleridge, Keats, and Wordsworth. We 
should insist, first of all, that the imagina- 
tive apprehension of objects and events 
is not the same thing as the logical or- 
ganization of facts. In ordinary reasoning, 
objects and events are placed in categories 
and according io species, property, and 
type. Each separate item is bound (so far 
as possible) to all the others; it explains 
and is explained by the other members of 
the system to which it is related. This is 
the type of operation we all perform when 
we think logically; it is, of course, the 
way poets think. It is the usual way of 
ordering what we know—that is, what we 
are aware of. But knowledge, awareness 
must begin somewhere ; it does not spring 
full grown from the head of Zeus. It be- 
gins with an imaginative intuition. And 
here is the basis of the true poet’s claim 
to the creation of knowledge : his imagina- 
tive intuitions create the necessary condi- 
tion for rational thought, they bring to 
consciousness those feelings and sensa- 
tions which were previously unsubstantial, 
unrealized. 

The classical statement of this view is 
to be found in Keats’s Letters. There we 
read that the probable mode of the imagi- 
nation “may be compared to Adam's 
dream . . . he woke and found it truth.” 
Keats has in mind the passage where Mil- 
ton depicts Adam’s dream of an unknown 
creature—of woman. He awakes to dis- 
cover Eve walking in the Garden. In the 
dream Adam was made aware of a need 
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which he had never before felt, a need 
which could not be satisfied in the world 
as he knew it. The discovery of this need 
was the prior condition for its satisfac- 
tion. That is what Keats means when he 
speaks of the dream-imagination as “a 
shadow of reality to come.” The dream 
figure 
disappeared, and left me in the dark; 1 
waked 
To find her, or forever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure: 
When, out of hope, behold her not far off, 
Such as I saw in my dream... . 


In this account (and, locally, in the am- 
biguous “out of hope”) Milton ap- 
proached the mystery of creation, the 
problem of how we anticipate the future 
on the grounds of the present and in 
anticipating, carry over into it. 

The exploration of such unknown 
modes of being (or becoming) is likely 
to be distasteful to those who see in con- 
sciousness and conceptual thought the 
triumph of reason over the anarchy of 
feeling. Not without cause, they will con- 
clude that there is a poetry which turns 
its back on knowledge, and appeals to “that 
strain of anarchy which inhabits a dark 
corner of every human mind.” This can- 
not be helped. If, as we have been sug- 
gesting, the artist is a mediator between 
the flux of sensation and the solid struc- 
ture of existing knowledge, if he stands 
on the frontiers of the consciousness of 


his time—such strictures are unavoidable. 
There is bound to be an element of the 
daemonic, the irrational, in much great 
poetry. But instead of shouting atavism 
we ought thoughtfully to form the word 
“creation.” 

In the Garden of Eden, the story goes, 
the Tree of Life existed long before the 
Tree of Knowledge. The paradisaical life 
was no more (and no less) than a pleasant 
dream, a life of sensations that could not 
signify. Adam and his mate were not 
fully human until they partook of the 
Tree of Knowledge. Here in this myth is 
embodied the problem of existence: Life, 
primary sensation, must be continually 
made meaningful as knowledge; knowl- 
edge must be renewed continually by con- 
tact with Life. It is the poet’s role in 
the economy of reason to renew the sense 
of life, to bring knowledge home to us 
alive. In this sense he is the unacknowl- 
edged legislator of the world. There is no 
need to conceal this claim—it is a claim 
that must be made by all who are con- 
cerned to reconstitute an audience for 
poetry. The need is urgent. Organized 
as we are to defend Values and the 
Western Tradition, we are nevertheless 
vulnerable to a slow and continuous leak- 
age of meaning and joy from our aware- 
ness of life. The great bogey, as William 
James foresaw, is desiccation, not super- 
stition. The contemporary case for poetry 
should be grounded on this fact. 


Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
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Christian Symbolism in 
The Grapes of Wrath 


MARTIN SHOCKLEY 


THEIR recent study (Saturday Re- 
view, 1954) of the Christ-symbol in 
modern fiction, novelist Alan Paton and 
theologian Liston Pope dismiss Jim Casy 
because their reaction to him “is essenti- 
ally one of pathos rather than of awe.” 
I hesitate to disagree with two such 
eminent Christians, but I do disagree. I 
propose an interpretation of The Grapes 
of Wrath in which Casy represents a 
contemporary adaptation of the Christ 
image, and in which the meaning of the 
book is revealed through a sequence of 
Christian symbols. 

Before and after The Grapes of Wrath 
Steinbeck has used symbolism and alle- 
gory ; throughout his work he has consid- 
ered a wide range of Christian or neo- 
Christian ideas; in relation to the context 
of his fiction as a whole, Christian sym- 
bolism is common. His use of Biblical 
names, for instance, is an inviting topic yet 
to be investigated. The Pearl is an obvious 
allegory on the evil of worldly treasure. 
The Pirate in Tortilla Flats exemplifies 
a Steinbeck character type, pure in heart, 
simple in mind, rejected of men, clearly 
of the kingdom of heaven. More pertinent 
perhaps, the title of The Grapes of Wrath 
is itself a direct Christian allusion, sug- 
gesting the glory of the coming of the 
Lord, revealing that the story exists in 
Christian context, indicating that we 
should expect to find some Christian 
meaning. 

It has, indeed, been found before. 
Frederic I. Carpenter has pointed out (CE, 
1941) the relationship of the Joad philos- 
ophy to the Unitarian, transcendental 
pantheism of Emerson and Whitman. I 
would not deny that Casy preaches the 
gospel according to Saint Walt; but I 
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find further, stronget, more direct rela- 
tions to the Bible. 

Consider first the language of the novel. 
Major characters speak a language that 
has been associated with debased Pied- 
mont culture. It is, I suggest, easy to find 
in vocabulary, rhythm, imagery, and tone 
pronounced similarities to the language 
of the King James Bible. These similari- 
ties, to be seen in qualities of simplicity, 
purity, strength, vigor, earnestness, are 
easy to illustrate. The novel contains pas- 
sages of moving tenderness and prophetic 
power, not alone in dialogue, but even in 
descriptive and expository passages. 

Like the Israelites, the Joads are a 
homeless and persecuted people. They too 
flee from oppression, wander through a 
wilderness of hardships, seeking their 
own Promised Land. Unlike the Israelites, 
however, the Joads never find it. 

More specifically, let us examine the 
Christ-Casy relationship. Jesus began his 
mission after a period of withdrawal into 
the wilderness for meditation and con- 
secration; Preacher Casy comes into the 
book after a similar retreat. He tells Tom, 
“T went off alone, an’ I sat and figured.” 
Later when Casy and Tom meet in the 
strikers’ tent, Casy says he has “been 
a-goin’ into the wilderness like Jesus to 
try to find out sumpin.” Certainly Stein- 
beck is conscious of the parallel. 

Much has been made of Jim Conklin’s 
name as a key to his identification in the 
symbolism of The Red Badge of Courage. 
Whether Steinbeck copied Crane is im- 
material ; Jim Casy is by the same initials 
identified with Jesus Christ. Like Jesus, 
Jim has rejected an old religion and is 
in process of replacing it with a new gos- 
pel. In the introductory scene with Tom 
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Joad, Tom and Jim recall the old days 
when Casy preached the old religion, ex- 
pounded the old concept of sin and guilt. 
Now, however, Casy explains his rejection 
of a religion through which he saw him- 
self as wicked and depraved because of 
the satisfaction of natural human desires. 
The old Adam of the fall is about to be 
exorcised through the new dispensation. 

It should not be necessary to point out 
that Jim Casy’s religion is innocent of 
Paulism, of Catholicism, of Puritanism. 
He is identified simply and directly with 
Christ, and his words paraphrase the 
words of Jesus, who said, “God is love,” 
and “A new commandment give I unto 
you : that ye love one another.” Casy says, 
“What’s this call, this sperit? . . . It’s 
love. I love people so much I’m fit to bust 
sometimes.” This is the truth Casy has 
found in his wilderness, the gospel he 
brings back to the people he loves. 

Beyond this simple, central doctrine, 
identical and cardinal to Jesus and to Jim, 
there is the Emerson-Whitman- Unitarian- 
pantheism which Professor Carpenter 
notes. Jim elaborates: “There ain’t no 
sin and there ain’t no virtue. There’s just 
stuff people do. It’s all part of the same 
thing.” I would avoid theological subtle- 
ties ; I see Jim Casy as a simple and direct 
copy of Jesus Christ. Yet Casy’s doctrine, 
“all that lives is holy,” comes close to the 
doctrine of one of the most distinguished 
Christian theologians of our time, Albert 
Schweitzer, whose famous and familiar 
phrasing of the same concept is known 
to us as “reverence for life.” 

The third article of Casy’s faith is a 
related one: “ ‘Maybe,’ I figgered, ‘Maybe 
it’s all men and women we love; maybe 
that’s the Holy Sperit—the human sperit 
—the whole shebang. Maybe all men got 
one big soul ever’body’s a part of.’ Now I 
sat there thinking it, an’ all of a suddent— 
I knew it. I knew it so deep down that it 
was true and I still know it.” Casy’s 
knowledge of the oversoul is derived 
from the same source as Emerson’s and 
Whitman’s—from within himself, or if 
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you prefer, from God speaking within 
him. 

Jim realizes, as did Jesus, that organ- 
ized religion will reject his new teaching. 
Tom points this out: “You can’t hold no 
church with idears like that,’” he said. 
“People would drive you out of the 
country with idears like that.” In both 
cases, people make the rejection. 

I should like to go on from this formu- 
lation of a creed to the expression of 
doctrine through deeds, to the unfolding 
of the incidents of the plot in which Jim 
Casy reveals himself through significant, 
symbolic acts. 

First, he feels a compulsion to minister, 
to serve, to offer himself. When the Joads 
are preparing to leave for California, he 
tells them: “I got to go... I can’t stay 
here no more. I got to go where the folks 
is goin’.” Not long afterward, Casy offers 
himself as the sacrifice to save his people. 
When Tom is about to be arrested, Casy 
tells the police that he is the guilty one. 
“It was me, all right . . . I'll go ’thout 
no trouble.’”” So the Joads escape the con- 
sequences of their transgressions. ““Be- 
tween his guards Casy sat proudly, his 
head up and the stringy muscles of his 
neck prominent. On his lips there was a 
faint smile and on his face a curious 
look of conquest.” Jim Casy had taken 
upon himself the sins of others. 

Casy’s death symbolically occurs in the 
middle of a stream to represent the “cross- 
ing over Jordan” Christian motif. Par- 
ticularly significant, however, are Casy’s 
last words directed to the man who mur- 
ders him, “Listen,” he said, “You fellas 
don’ know what you're doin’.” And again, 
just before the heavy man swings the 
pick handle Casy repeats, “You don’ know 
what you're a-doin’.” Jesus said, as they 
crucified Him, “Father forgive them ; they 
know not what they do.” 

One of the major emotional climaxes 
of the novel is the scene in which Tom 
tells Ma goodbye and explains why he 
must leave. He has told Ma about Casy, 
who “Spouted out some Scripture once, 
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an’ it didn’ soun’ like no hellfire Scrip- 
ture.” He goes on to repeat what Casy 
told him about two being better than one. 
He rehearses Casy’s teaching about the in- 
dividual and the collective soul, recalling 
that Casy went into the wilderness to find 
his soul, then found, “His little piece of 
a soul wasn’t no good ’less it was with the 
rest, an’ was whole.” He explains to Ma 
Casy’s theory of Christian Socialism. 
“*Tom,’ Ma repeated, ‘What you gonna 
do?’ ‘What Casy done,’ he said.” At this 
point Tom becomes Casy’s disciple. He 
has learned from his master, and now he 
takes up his master’s work. Two of Jesus’ 
disciples were named Thomas. Most of 
those chosen by Him to found the religion 
we profess were called from among 
people like the Joads. 

Tom’s answer to Ma’s worry lest he 
lose his life is the answer he has learned 
from Casy. 


“Then it don’ matter. Then I'll be all aroun’ 
in the dark. be ever’where—wherever 
you look. Wherever they’s a fight so hungry 
people can eat, I'll be there. Wherever 
they’s a cop beatin’*up a guy, I’ll be there. 
if Casy knowed, why, I'll be in the way 
kids laugh when they’re hungry an’ they 
know supper’s ready. An’ when our folks 
eat the stuff they raise an’ live in the houses 
they build—why I'll be there. See? God, 
I’m talkin’ like Casy.” 


The One that Casy talked like said, “Lo, 
I am with you always.” 

These evidences of a Christ-Casy re- 
lationship mean more to me than they do 
to Mr. Paton and Dean Pope. I would 
not argue that Steinbeck’s interpretation 
of the relationship of pathos and awe in 
the Christian tradition is identical with 
the interpretation of Paton and Pope, nor 
that his interpretation is more or less 
correct than theirs. Nevertheless, I find 
in the novel what seems to me to be ade- 
quate evidence to establish the author’s in- 
tention of creating in Jim Casy a character 
who would be understood in terms of the 
Christ symbol. 

Beyond this personal identification, I 


find further use of Christian symbols. 
The conclusion of The Grapes of Wrath 
has been said to be extreme, sensational, 
overwrought. The Joads have reached at 
last a condition of utter desolation. 
Rosasharn, her baby born dead, is rain- 
drenched, weak, her breasts heavy with 
milk. In the barn they come upon a boy 
and a starving old man, too weak to eat 
the bread his son had stolen for him. Ma 
knows what must be done, but the deci- 
sion is Rosasharn’s: “Ma’s eyes passed 
Rose of Sharon’s eyes, and then came 
back to them. And the two women looked 
deep into each other. The girl’s breath 
came short and gasping. 

“She said, ‘Yes.’ ” 

In this, her Gethsemane, Rosasharn 
says, in effect: “Not my will, but Thine 
be done.” 

The meaning of this incident, Stein- 
beck’s final paragraph, is clear in terms 
of Christian symbolism. And this is the 
supreme symbol of the Christian religion, 
commemorated by Protestants in the 
Communion, by Catholics in the Mass. 
Rosasharn gives what Christ gave, what 
we receive in memory of Him. The ulti- 
mate mystery of the Christian religion is 
realized as Rosasharn “Looked up and 
across the barn, and her lips came to- 
gether and smiled mysteriously.” She 
smiles mysteriously because what has been 
mystery is now knowledge. This is my 
body, says Rosasharn, and becomes the 
Resurrection and the Life. Rose of 
Sharon, the life-giver, symbolizes the re- 
surrective aspect of Christ, common in 
Christian tradition and literature, used by 
Mr. Eliot in his “multifoliate rose” image. 
In her, death and life are one, and through 
her, life triumphs over death. 

Cited incidents occur at points of major 
importance in plot and action, accompany 
major emotional crises, and relate to the 
major and most familiar examples of 
Christian symbolism. Other less obvious 
examples might be brought in, such as 
the incident at the roadside cafe where 
the waitress lets the migrant have a loaf 
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of bread and is immediately rewarded by 
large and unexpected tips from the two 
truck drivers: she had cast her bread upon 
the waters. In a recent issue of the Colo- 
rado Quarterly (1954) Bernard Bowron 
notes Noah’s wandering off down the 
stream as possibly “a biblical association.” 
I would not, however, try to press my 
point further; major examples are 
enough. 

Certain of these symbols may be identi- 
fied as pre-Christian. The motif of cross- 
ing water in death is, of course, wide- 
spread in folklore; and the Freudian, 
totemistic interpretation of the miracle of 
transubstantiation lies in the background. 
It is not within the scope of this paper to 
explore these labyrinthine shadows. Suf- 
fice it to say that we recognize in Chris- 
tianity elements of older religions. Fur- 
ther, it is easy to identify elements of 
Steinbeck’s ideology with other religions. 
For example, the principle of reverence 
for life, or “all that lives is holy,” has 
been believed and practiced for centuries 
by Buddhists. 


Such, however, I regard as incidental. 
In The Grapes of Wrath the major in- 
tended meaning is neither Buddhist nor 
Freudian nor Marxist; it is, I believe, 
essentially and thoroughly Christian. In 
my interpretation, Jim Casy unmistak- 
ably and significantly is equated with 
Jesus Christ.* 


*In the April 1954 issue of The Annotaior, 
mimeographed house-organ of Purdue’s English 
Department, “H. B.” (Professor Howard Bur- 
ton, I assume) lists “Biblical Analogies in The 
Grapes of Wrath” taken from term papers sub- 
mitted by Barbara Hyland and John Hallett. 
Together they cite seven “Biblical Analogies,” 
including “stylistic parallels,” “attitude toward 
the rich,” “Casy and Christ,” “the wanderings 
of the children of Israel [and] . . . the migrants 
seeking California as a promised land,” “Tom’s 
return from McAlester [as] . . . the Prodigal 
Son.” The most interesting analogy in relation 
to my purpose in this paper is the suggestion of 
a halo for Casy: “As Casy and Tom approach 
Uncle John’s house, the morning sun lights 
Casy’s brow—but not Tom’s. And just before 
Casy is killed, an attacker says, ‘That’s him. Its 
that shiny one.’” Professor Burton’s note was 
called to my attention after this paper was ac- 
cepted for publication. 


A “Qualitative” Vocabulary Test 


Freperic C. OsENBURG 


F THE SO-CALLED skills that contribute 

to competent writing—vocabulary, 
grammar, punctuation, etc.—vocabulary 
not only correlates highest with competent 
writing but also is the most easily isolated 
for study and measurement, perhaps is 
the only one besides spelling that can be 
isolated with reasonable success. Yet, the 
instrument for the measurement of vo- 
cabulary, the multiple-choice objective 
test, possesses all the precision of a pair 
of calipers made from an old monkey- 
wrench. Fundamentally a statistical de- 
vice for gross measurements, it is used 
in individual cases with results that are 
frequently invalid and nearly always to 
some degree unmeaningful, for no one 


can say for certain what the scores mean, 
even though they are explained by all the 
customary statistical jargon. 

The multiple-choice vocabulary test is 
based upon the false assumption that 
people either know words or don’t know 
them, so that no distinction is made be- 
tween good identifications and poor iden- 
tifications, all identifications being treated 
only as “correct” or “incorrect.” All “cor- 
rect” identifications are added up, and the 
sum is accepted as an index of vocabulary 
knowledge. Yet a “correct” identification 
can mean anything from (1) that the 
testee knows the test word and the test 
synonym and uses both of them meaning- 
fully to (2) that the testee knows that the 
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test word and the test synonym are some- 
how related but does not know exactly 
in what that relationship consists, and 
occasionally misuses both words, to (3) 
that the testee actually doesn’t know either 
word but only knows that they are syno- 
nyms because he has seen them together, 
to (4) that the testee has some misinfor- 
mation mixed in with his information, 
frequently misuses both words, but can 
always make a correct identification of 
either in objective tests. A high score 
drawn from such possibilities can hardly 
be meaningful; to add up all sorts and 
degrees of recognitions of words and treat 
them all as equal will produce an index— 
but of what? 

The effect of this kind of testing has 
been to set a premium on the mere ac- 
cumulation of sounds. The student who 
thinks that get, obtain, acquire, and pro- 
cure all mean exactly the same thing does 
not have four words in his vocabulary but 
only one word for which he has variant 
spellings and pronunciations. Yet he 


may and often does score as high on the 


multiple-choice test as does the student 
who carefully distinguishes between syno- 
nyms and tried to communicate carefully. 


II 


The test described below was developed 
through a number of experiments in the 
qualitative measurement of vocabulary. 
The present form has been used for sev- 
eral years to diagnose vocabulary weak- 
nesses of college freshmen, and its find- 
ings have correlated high with instructors’ 
opinions of student weaknesses. It is not 
an easy test to take, but it is not too 
difficult for most college freshmen. Sev- 
eral thousand have taken it, and fewer 
than five per cent have been unable to 
understand it. (About ten per cent, how- 
ever, were unable to complete it.) It has 
also been administered successfully to 
high-school beginning seniors who in- 
tended to go on to college. Of the 542 
who took it, about fifteen per cent were 
unable to complete it, either because they 


couldn’t understand it or worked too 
slowly. 

The words used in the test were drawn 
from lists (submitted by English instruc- 
tors) of words freshman students could 
be expected to know. The test was vali- 
dated by being given to some English 
instructors and to some _ professional 
writers. No attempt was made to dis- 
tribute the words over the various parts 
of speech since the test was designed for 
qualitative rather than quantitative meas- 
urement, and it seems to be true that care- 
lessness in the use of words is a general 
rather than a limited weakness. 

This test is based upon the assumptions 
that vocabulary tests should be primarily 
diagnostic, and that to be useful to both 
teacher and student they should not 
merely count the words with which a per- 
son has some sort of familiarity but 
should assess the effectiveness and use- 
fulness of a vocabulary. If assessing 
quality and quantity at the same time be 
not practicable, then the latter purpose 
should be discarded, as the less important, 
because the student who has a slight 
familiarity with many words should be 
given a different sort of discipline than 
that given to the student who knows only 
a few words but knows them well, or that 
given to the student who has a consider- 
able familiarity with many words but who 
misuses many of them. 

The first page of the test, containing the 
instructions, is as follows: 


The underscored (or test) word above each 
of the groups of four sentences is in vari- 
ous degrees related to one word and only to 
one word in each of the four sentences. In 
one of the sentences a synonym (a word 
very nearly equal in meaning to another 
word; but because almost no two synonyms 
are exactly equal, each usually has uses 
which the other word does not have) for 
the test word is used in such a way that if 
the test word were substituted for it in that 
sentence, the meaning of the sentence 
would not be affected. In a second sentence, 
a word which is normally synonymous with 
the test word is used, but used in such a 
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manner that its meaning in the sentence 
and the meaning of the test word are not 
quite equal, so that if the test word were 
substituted for it the meaning of the sen- 
tence would be somewhat obscured. (In 
some instances the difference is fairly ob- 
vious, but in others it is very slight, and 
the two sentences must be compared.) In 
a third sentence a word which is normally 
used as a synonym for the test word ap- 
pears but in a sense which is correct only 
for it and very obviously not correct for 
the test word. In a fourth sentence a word 
which is not related to the test word, or one 
which is often mistaken for it, is used. 

Your task will be to determine which 
sentence contains the synonym for which 
the test word can be substituted with no 
change or with the least change in meaning 
(identifying it as 1); then which sentence 
contains the synonym for which the test 
word can next best be substituted, but 
usually with some change in meaning 
(identifying it as 2); then which sentence 
contains a synonym for the test word which 
is used in a way that the test word cannot 
be used (identifying it as 3); then which 
sentence contains no word which is related 
in any way to the test word (identifying it 
as 4). For illustration consider the follow- 
ing problem: 


00. bewilder 


(a) The seemingly contradictory instructions 
will momentarily confuse the students. (b) Keep 
forest fires down; the grass will soon over-grow 
the area. (c) They often confound gypsies with 
vagrants, because they wander about and seem 
not to work for a living. (d) Some authors of 
textbooks perplex their readers with obscure 
and sometimes meaningless definitions. 


To bewilder someone means to cause him to lose 
his bearings through lack of a plain path to 
follow, to daze him or dumbfound him com- 
pletely. Perplex, confuse, and confound all sug- 
gested that idea, but in the sentences above only 
perplex and confuse are used so as to convey 
the idea of much puzzlement; confound in 
sentence (c) is used in the sense of “mistaking,” 
and a person who mistakes gypsies for vagrants 
is not exactly “bewildered.” Confuse in (a) 
does imply a degree of puzzlement, but not as 
great a degree as does perplex in (d). Further- 
more the “students” in (a) are only temporarily 
in a state of uncertainty, while the “readers” in 
(d) have had their understandings so jumbled 
up that there is little hope for their straighten- 
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ing them out. Since “bewilderment” implies an 
extreme state of puzzlement, perplex as used in 
(d) most nearly conveys the idea; confuse in 
(a) is second best; and confound in (c) is 
third best. Over-grow in (b) is not related to 
bewilder at all, though some people who don’t 
know the word might confuse it with “wilder- 
ness” or “wildness.” On the score sheet this 
group of sentences should be identified as fol- 
lows: 
00. bewilder 
a. (2) 
b. (4) 
e. 
d. (1) 


Each item in the test is scored by deter- 
mining the co-efficient of correlation be- 
tween the answers given by the student 
and the key answers, using the formula 


6 = D* 


— 1)? 

In practice the scoring is simplified by 
setting the key answers beside the stu- 
dent’s answers, multiplying the numbers 
across, adding the products, and subtract- 
ing 25 from the summation. This produces 
whole numbers instead of fractions. To 
illustrate the short-cut method : 


Test Student Key Products 
sentences identifications 
2 


3 
4 
1 


—25 


4 


(When a summation is less than 25, a 
negative number is of course produced.) 

These co-efficients are then treated as 
scores and added and averaged. The for- 
mula when N equals 4 and when the short 
method above is used gives the following 
scores: 5, 4, 3, 2, 1,0, —1, —2, —3, —4, 
—5. (Though there are 24 possible com- 
binations of four numbers, two or more 
combinations in several instances give the 
same scores. ) 

To interpret these scores, one must 
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make several types of studies. The test is 
divided into three parts, the first contain- 
ing the least difficult words, and the last 
the most difficult. (The relative difficulty 
was determined by student performances 
in some fifteen hundred tests.) The score 
for each third is plotted on a graph, and 
the three points are connected in a curve. 
The total score then is interpreted in the 
terms of the curve. Several typical ex- 
amples will illustrate this method of ana- 
lyzing the scores: 


2nd 
third 


3rd 
third 


Ist 
third 


Student Average 


Student A’s high final score and the 
gently sloping curve are indicative of a 
very excellent vocabulary. When the 
curve commences high, as with student D, 
but slopes down rapidly, then only a 
limited vocabulary is indicated. D does 
not read widely, his vocabulary is limited, 
but he does know what he knows, and he 
has no seriously bad vocabulary building 
habits. Since his score and curve indicated 
not a “poor” vocabulary but only a limited 
one, he is advised to widen his reading. 

Student B represents a not uncommon 
case among people who like to read and 
to write. He is unfortunately given to 
using words because he likes their sounds, 
and while he likes to learn new words he 
is too impatient to use the dictionary. His 
total score of 3.97 might indicate a good 
vocabulary, but the relatively flat curve 
indicates that his knowledge of words, 
though extensive is not satisfactory. He 
needs corrective study before his weak- 
ness becomes an idiosyncrasy. 

Student C’s total score indicates a fair 
vocabulary, but the curve indicates a poor 
one. He reads a great deal, but he is too 
impatient to use the dictionary. He be- 
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lieves that he can learn all he needs to 
know about words from context in read- 
ing. It has been pointed out to him that 
he doesn’t always understand what he has 
read and that his writing lacks clarity, but 
he insists that words mean “what you 
want them to mean.” He has never made 
it clear how the reader is to find this out. 

Both B and C have been encouraged in 
their bad habits by high multiple-choice 
vocabulary test scores on nationally-used 
vocabulary tests. They and student A re- 
ceived nearly equally high scores. It is not 
at all difficult to distinguish their papers. 

Student E scored higher in a multiple- 
choice test than did student D, yet his 
vocabulary is much poorer. He thinks he 
knows a great many words, but his writ- 
ing is full of awkward and ambiguous 
phrases. He is safe only when he sticks 
to simple subjects. When he gets beyond 
his depth, his inadequate vocabulary im- 
mediately becomes evident. He was en- 
couraged to read more widely and to in- 
terrupt his reading whenever he met with 
any word that did not seem too clear and 
to investigate it thoroughly. Because his 
first third score was high it was hoped that 
he could improve his vocabulary, even 
though the total score indicated a very 
weak vocabulary. 

Students F and G are poor students. 
They dislike reading, and they use the 
dictionary only when compelled to, gen- 
erally picking out either a synonym or 
two or memorizing the first definition. It 
is probable that they will not improve 
their vocabularies because they will find 
their bad habits too hard to get rid of. 

Students whose total scores are less 
than 2.00 rarely do respectable work in 
any course that requires reading and 
writing. Very few students whose first 
third scores are less than 2.50 are able to 
improve their vocabularies very much, 
since they tend only to add more sounds 
and variant spellings. Students whose first 
third scores are less than 4.00 all need 
correction. 

It is also necessary for the tester to 


A 48 44 3.6 4.27 
B 4.1 3.6 4.2 3.97 
Cc 3.6 2.8 2.2 2.87 
D 48 3.5 1.6 3.30 
E 4.1 1.0 —8 1.43 
F 2.0 1.2 1.6 1.60 
G 2.5 2.8 2 1.83 
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study the scores for particular items, and 
particularly the ratio of fives to fours and 
threes. If the fours and threes outnumber 
the fives, a degree of carelessness is in- 
dicated. Student B had over twice as many 
fours as fives. In the first third the fives 
should outnumber all other scores. 


III 


This test has, unfortunately, a number 
of serious disadvantages. It requires more 
time to be administered than does the 
multiple-choice—perhaps twice as much 
time; dull-witted people cannot under- 
stand it, and emotionally disturbed people 
cannot get valid scores. It takes longer to 
grade, and it cannot be graded by unskilled 
assistants or I, B. Machines. It does not 
give up its information easily but must 


be studied, and a tester cannot get ready 
answers from statistical tables. 
However, it does enable the instructor 
to give better advice to his students re- 
garding their vocabulary-building because 
it uncovers weaknesses which the mul- 
tiple-choice test cannot and which some- 
times are not apparent even in student 
themes. It is not a simple test because 
the subject it is designed to measure is a 
complex one. Vocabularies are not con- 
stant quantities, varying only as incre- 
ments are added; they are composed of 
variables which can depreciate as well as 
appreciate. As good vocabularies are not 
developed by the simple method of mem- 
orizing groups of synonyms, so measur- 
ing vocabularies must be a more compli- 
cated process than just matching words. 


To the Memory of a Composition Instructor 


Joun C. SHERWooD 


How foolish, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seemed to him all the words on every page— 
Down which his eye, dispirited and dull, 
Looked vainly for the wisdom of the sage ; 
And found instead the wisdom of the gull, 
In such a style as moved his grief or rage. 
The weary fingers stirred, and drew about 
The thin red line that keeps the savage out. 


His was the farthest verge, the far frontier 
Before the regions of primeval night, 
Where, learning’s last unlucky pioneer, 
He waged with folly his unequal fight. 
Old peaceful scholars sheltered in the rear 
Heard but confused alarms of struggle and flight— 
Indifferent that the foe assailed again 
Their frail march-warden with the valiant pen. 


The vision of the all-triumphant dunce 
Pope saw, was ever present to his heart; 

Yet never broke the faith that moved him once, 
Or made the end unworthy of the start. 

Kind heaven breed the same magnificence 
In all such lost defenders of their art 

Before the Anarch lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness drowns us all. 
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How To REVISE A PAPER 


Rosert E. KNOLL 


Students of writing must learn to revise 
their papers if they are to learn to write 
well, Over a period of years I have de- 
veloped several rules of thumb to help them 
with their rewriting. I give these recom- 
mendations to my beginning students, insist- 
ing that they observe them faithfully at 
least during the first semester of a two- 
semester composition course. These are the 
rules: 

(1) No sentence by a student should 
begin with this used as a pronoun. This as a 
pronoun usually refers to a general, amor- 
phous collection of ideas which the student 
has only half formulated in his own mind. 
If he restates his ideas briefly, his sentences 
gain in precision. 

(2) No sentence by a student should 
contain an expletive—there is, there are, 
it ts, it was, etc—for amateur sentences 
containing expletives are often less meaty 
than they might be. Students must learn 
to pack the first parts of their sentences 
with material as well as the latter parts. 

(3) This rule is perhaps the most im- 
portant and far-reaching. All sentences 
must be in the active voice. If the novice 
writer must struggle to turn his every idea 
into active form, if he must discover who is 
doing what to whom, his resulting writing is 
usually much clarified. Further, students 
can very often avoid verbosity by turning 
their passives to actives. 

(4) The beginning student may use no 
rhetorical questions in his papers, for the 
rhetorical question allows a student to 
spread a simple idea, sometimes belonging 


only in a subordinate clause, through two 
sentences. The rhetorical question allows 
for all kinds of padding. 

These first four rules help a student 
sharpen the meaning of his individual sen- 
tences. The next rule is more inclusive and 
involves the construction of the whole com- 
position as well as of sentences and para- 
graphs. 

(5) The beginning writer ought to ask 
himself about each sentence and each para- 
graph, Have I said what I wanted to say? 
Is my meaning clear? He should never ask, 
What kind of effect will this sentence have 
on my reader? A sentence, a paragraph, an 
essay must never be regarded as a put-up 
job, a contrivance to ensnare the unwary. 

These five rules should be invoked only 
after a paper has been written. At best they 
only help the student get started revising 
his papers. After completing a first draft, 
the student should go back through his 
paper, watching for expletives and passive 
constructions, questioning the precision of 
each sentence. Sometimes of course the 
constructions which I rule against are un- 
avoidable. If a student passes over my rec- 
ommendations in the interests of euphony 
or clarity, he must star the offending sen- 
tence and, in a footnote, identify the rule 
that he has broken. By these arbitrary rules 
of construction, I hope to make the students 
aware that sentences are constructed and 
that they don’t just happen. Having put 
himself in a critical frame of mind, the 
student will find other, more personal, fail- 
ings to watch for. 


1984 or 1948? 


GLECKNER 


Rosert F. 


George Orwell’s 1984 is taught in a num- 
ber of universities, usually with particular 
emphasis upon its relationship to Utopian 
and anti-Utopian fiction. As a teacher of 
the novel I have found that such an ap- 


proach can be misleading if two other im- 
portant points are neglected: (1) that the 
novel is not a frightening prophecy, and 
(2) that it is not merely an attack upon the 
Soviet system (as is Animal Farm, for ex- 
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ample). Students, the general reading 
public, and an alarming number of critics 
and commentators do not seem to see that 
1984 is in reality 1948 (the year of the 
book’s composition), or for us, 1956; and 
hence, while acknowledging its horror and 
its science-fiction realism, they consider the 
novel merely an extraordinarily competent 
Wellsian prophecy in Soviet Russian terms. 
To some extent such a reading of 1984 has 
been discouraged by recent, more objective 
criticism of the book, like that of Voorhees, 
Brander, and Woodcock. But among stu- 
dents, particularly, the more superficial read- 
ing prevails, This may be partly the result of 
a kind of mass-conditioning of the student 
mind by the very mass media, junk reading, 
and advertising soporifics which Orwell at- 
tacks in all of his writings; but it is also the 
result of the students’ relative ignorance of 
present conditions in Russia and China 
especially. While the average reader of 
1984 is probably vaguely aware of attacks 
upon his own privacy (physical, intellectual, 
and moral), and while the recent publicity 
about brain-washing, the rewriting of 
Stalin’s career, and television “monitors” in 
jails, schools, and nurseries has probably re- 
inforced his general belief about totalitarian 
or authoritarian methods, his limited access 
(or desire for access) to certain books and 
periodicals leaves him still sceptical about 
Orwell’s Newspeak, for example, or double- 
think, or the suppression of sex. A few of 
these sources which I have found particu- 
larly enlightening (and frightening) in the 
study of 1984 are George S. Counts and 
Nucia Lodge, The Country of the Blind: 
The Soviet System of Mind Control (1940) ; 
Oleg Anisimov, The Ultimate Weapon 
(1953) ; The Russian Review, Soviet Litera- 
ture, Chinese Literature, The Ukrainian 
Quarterly, and Asian Horizon (the last five 
are periodicals hereafter referred to by 
initials). And all of these pertain, directly 
or indirectly, to Orwell’s main theme, the 
invasion of man’s essential privacy, hu- 
manity, dignity, and sanity, “the few cubic 
centimeters inside your skull.” 

In a report read at the first “All-Union 
Congress of Soviet Writers” (1934) and 
published in Problems of Soviet Literature 
(N. Y., n.d.), A. A. Zhdanov (then Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party) says, “The Party is organiz- 
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ing the masses for a struggle for the final 
liquidation of capitalist elements, for over- 
coming the survivals of capitalism in eco- 
nomic life and in the consciousness of people 

” (my italics). The doctrine is all too 
familiar ; it is the language that substan- 
tiates Orwell’s terrible vision. As Oleg 
Anisimov, a former teacher in Russia, 
writes (RR, 1950): “No Soviet teacher 
ever says that the Communist doctrine is 
better, more humane, or superior to other 
social and economic doctrines. ‘Better,’ 
‘Superior’ are comparatives, and no com- 
parison is possible between truth and error.” 
And Roman Smal-Stocky, writing in UQ 
(1949) on “Soviet Semantics,” compiles a 
list of Russian doublethink “truths” similar 
to Orwell’s party slogans in 1984, then con- 
cludes that Soviet dictatorship “means not 
only the complete enslavement of the body, 
but also of the brain; not only the direction 
of economic life, but of the sphere of the 
mind as well.” 

This is admirably illustrated by the “con- 
fession” of a Chinese college student in 
the’ Chinese Communist Liberation Daily 
(1949): “Not quite two weeks after I had 
entered the Corps a squad leader . . . told 
the members . . . that he had the right to 
examine on behalf of the organization all 
our letters and diaries. Our opposition to 
this was very strong, and we went to head- 
quarters to complain. There we were told: 
‘Have you not joined the revolution? Is not 
your intention to serve the people? There 
can be nothing in your mind or possession 
which cannot be made fully public. In your 
letters and diaries are your true thoughts, 
and if you are true revolutionaries you need 
not be afraid of these thoughts... .”” The 
youth then goes on to say that he went 
home, opened his diary, and was horrified 
to find written there on the title page his 
“true thoughts”: “Respect your prestige! 
Do not peep!” “I stared at those words,” 
he recalls, “then resolutely picked up a pen 
and scratched them off.” That evening he 
made a new entry in the diary about the 
necessity of sacrificing all individual free- 
dom to “join a group wholeheartedly” 
(quoted by Fritz Van Briessen, AH, 1949- 
1950). Winston Smith’s attempt to pre- 
serve his “prestige” by beginning a diary 
is too close a parallel to call for further 
comment, 
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Such an abolition of selfhood is consist- 
ent with Soviet psychology, according to 
Dr. Joseph Wortis’ book, Soviet Psychiatry 
(1951). The psyche of the Russian indi- 
vidual can be allowed no independence or 
autonomy. The human mind is prohibited 
any chance for self-determination, organic 
integrity, or resistance to outside pressures, 
and consequently it can not isolate itself or 
even a part of itself to facilitate any de- 
velopment. In plainer terms this is brain- 
washing, but brain-washing done on a na- 
tional scale in the name of science, like the 
laboratory and torture chamber activity in 
1984. As Robert Gorham Davis explains 
it in his commentary on Dr. Wortis’ book 
(Commentary, 1951), the Soviet psyche “is 
brain activity which reflects social or ma- 
terial reality. ... In a pre-socialist society 
where there are class conflicts, the psyche 
reflects conflicts; integration is impossible, 
there are divisions in the soul. In a socialist 
society there are no class conflicts, and no 
distinction between individual and social 
interests—hence no psychic reflection of 
conflicts, but peace of soul.” This is, of 
course, Winston Smith’s ultimate end: 
finally “sane,” he is at peace—for “He 
loved Big Brother.” As Davis concludes, 
“Tt is intolerable to suppose that Soviet 
workers go around with a lot of anti-social 
ideas in their unconscious. In the Soviet 
Union, therefore, the unconscious does not 
exist.” 

In literature such a theory has led to 
the Soviet doctrine of socialist realism, a 
good doublethink concept in itself. This 
channeling of all the arts toward political 
and general propagandistic ends is, of 
course, a commonplace, relating clearly to 
1984. But once again the language used to 
describe this channeling is even more im- 
portant. For example, here are some ex- 
cerpts (with my italics) from an address at 
a meeting of “literary and art workers” in 
Peking (reported in CL, 1953): “The All- 
China Federation of Literary and Art 
Circles has decided to lead the literary and 
art workers in Peking in a study of the 
question of which line to take in literature 
and art, in order to improve work through 
thought reform.” To support his point, the 
speaker, Hu Chiao-Mu, quotes a speech by 
Mao Tse-tung at the Yenan Forum on 
Literature and Art in 1942: “If our writers 


and artists . . . wish their works to be 
welcomed by the masses, they must trans- 
form and remould their thoughts and feel- 
ings. Without such a transformation and 
such a remoulding they can do nothing well 
and will be ill-adapted to any kind of work.” 
The warning in the last sentence is clear 
but Mao goes on the attack “Those intellec- 
tuals . . . of petty-bourgeoise origin [who] 
always ... stubbornly try to express them- 
selves, spread their own opinions, and de- 
mand that people remould the Party. .. .” 
Orwell’s “intellectual” is Winston Smith, 
who tries stubbornly to resist such “ideo- 
logical reform”—that is, the reform which 
makes the Lie into Truth, which in Hu 
Chiao-Mu’s words is a vivid example of 
Orwellian doublethink : “The All-China Fed- 
eration of Literary and Art Circles has 
selected some appropriate articles and has 
directed that criticism and self-criticism 
shall be used during study, so that literary 
and art workers can distinguish right from 
wrong and determine the correct stand- 
point.” More succinctly stated, “Freedom is 
slavery,” or, as Alexander Karaganov 
writes (SL, 1947): “If the Soviet writer 
thinks in a state way, if he is utterly de- 
voted to the people, he must inevitably 
write in the spirit of Socialist realism, and 
herein lies his greatest freedom—the free- 
dom to write what he thinks and feels.” 

The struggle for freedom of feeling is a 
major theme in 1984, For Julia, a member of 
the Anti-Sex League, the simple physical act 
of sex is rebellion, her individual defiance 
of the state; for Winston his love for Julia 
comes to constitute the one inviolable cor- 
ner of his private soul—until that too is 
invaded in Room 101. In an extremely 
pertinent article, “Sex in the Soviet Union” 
(RR, 1951), Miss Vera Sandomirsky 
establishes the fundamental reality of Or- 
well’s vision of a de-eroticized society. As 
she puts it, the idea of Soviet virtue “means 
first the de-erotization [sic] of love and, 
secondly, the subordination of the sexual 
drive to the political and economic exigen- 
cies of the Soviet State. But there still 
remains a third aspect, . . . the most sinister 
of all: its use as a device for invading the 
one sphere of personal privacy yet remain- 
ing to the Soviet citizen.” A recent exam- 
ple of this appeared in Life (5 Mar. 1956), 
a picture story of a young Soviet married 
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couple, both state-subsidized students, who, 
because of the exigencies of their work, do 
not live together. 

Yet despite the frightening implications 
of an anti-sex program, Orwell’s most 
devastating satire is directed against the 
totalitarian control of human thought to 
the point where individual thought will be 
impossible (see Counts’s book mentioned 
above). “Newspeak,” Orwell writes, “was 
designed not to extend but to diminish the 
range of thought. . . . The intention was 
to make speech . . . as nearly as possible in- 
dependent of consciousness.” Each reduc- 
tion in the vocabulary “was a gain, since 
the smaller the area of choice, the smaller 
the temptation to take thought. Ultimately 
it was hoped to make articulate speech issue 
from the larynx without involving the 
higher brain centers at all.” 

This seems to be precisely what the 
Chinese Communists have in mind. As Van 
Briessen reveals in the article quoted above, 
in the Peiping (and presumably other 
Chinese Communist) newspapers “the num- 
ber of strokes in ideograms, which fre- 
quently are over twenty, has been reduced 
to—sometimes—only five or six. - 


Though this is not the first attempt to “re 
form” the Chinese language and its seventy- 
odd recognized dialects, the reason for the 
Communists’ determination is clear. It is 
the same reason that prompted Big Brother 
to institute Newspeak. James D. White 
explained this reason, and some of the 


language reform program, in a _ recent 
article (Milwaukee Journal, 29 Jan. 1956). 
The basic idea is to substitute a phonetic 
alphabet for the 250,000 or so Chinese 
ideographs used in the written language 
“because the ancient characters contain 
easily recognized concepts of human re- 
lationships evolved in  pre-Communist 
China which are intolerable to the Com- 
munists.” White’s main example, which re- 
flects the anti-sex movement mentioned 
above, is the word “good,” formed by the 
symbols or characters for mother and child. 
“This does not fit in with a regime which 
glorifies the working mother who leaves her 
children in a day nursery and urges family 
members to inform on each other for any 
infraction of party doctrine.” The two main 
approaches to the problem of language re- 
form are similar to Orwell’s A, B, and C 
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Newspeak vocabularies: one sets up a 
vocabulary of about a thousand words to 
convey to illiterates the basic Communist 
line ; the other reduces the number of strokes 
and symbols in the traditional ideographs. 
Finally, White reports, attempts will be 
made to eliminate the dialects and to force 
all Chinese to speak Mandarin. By thus 
destroying the rich imagery, the need for 
tonal inflection, and the associations of the 
past in the old methods of thought and ex- 
pression, the Chinese Communists are de- 
veloping their own Newspeak—now. 

That Orwell’s 1984 is not merely a terri- 
fying prophecy, then, can be fairly easily 
demonstrated. As he himself wrote in his 
notebook, “Where I feel that people like 
us understand the situation better than so- 
called experts is not in any power to fore- 
tell specific events, but in the power to 
grasp what kind of world we are living in” 
(World Review, 1950). But that world is 
not limited to Soviet Russia or Communist 
China; and Orwell’s satire is not merely 
of Communism. His “most vital theme,” as 
Woodcock points out (World Review, 
1950), “is the defeat of conscience” every- 
where. Orwell uses the Russian state as a 
model simply because, as satirist, he wants 
to present the failings of our world in their 
most fully developed form, as Swift did in 
Gulliver's Travels, Huxley in Brave New 
World, Butler in Erewhon. To read 1984 
only as an attack on Russia is to assume the 
very attitudes against which Orwell fought 
all his life—smugness, complacency, intellec- 
tual laziness, and lack of self-awareness. To 
counteract such attitudes, one can do no 
better than to reread an essay like “Politics 
and the English Language” in the light of 
1984. In that essay Orwell writes, for 
example: 


When one watches some tired hack on the plat- 
form mechanically repeating the familiar phrases 
—bestial atrocities, iron heel, bloodstained tyr- 
anny, free peoples of the world, stand shoulder 
to shoulder—one often has a curious feeling that 
one is not watching a live human being but some 
kind of dummy: a feeling which suddenly be- 
comes stronger at moments when the light catches 
the speaker’s spectacles and turns them into 
blank discs which seem to have no eyes behind 
them. And this is not altogether fanciful. A 
speaker who uses that kind of phraseology has 
gone some distance towards turning himself into 
a machine. The appropriate noises are coming 
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out of his larynx, but his brain is not involved as 
it would be if he were choosing his words for 
himself. If the speech he is making is one that 
he is accustomed to make over and over again, 
he may be almost unconscious of what he is 
saying. . . . And this reduced state of con- 
sciousness, if not indispensable, is at any rate 
favorable to political conformity. (A Collection 
of Essays by George Orwell, 1954) 


This passage, including the vivid eyeglass 
image, is used almost verbatim to describe 
the babbling party member in the canteen 
scene of 1984. There Orwell concludes, 
“The stuff that was coming out of him con- 
sisted of words, but it was not speech in 
the true sense: it was a noise uttered in 
unconsciousness, like the quacking of a 
duck.” In the essay Orwell makes the point 


explicit, and applicable to all men every- 
where: “This invasion of one’s mind by 
ready-made phrases . . . anesthetizes a 
portion of one’s brain.” 

Other sources could be cited, but these 
seem to me sufficient to show that by elimi- 
nating the prophetic, science-fiction label 
attached to 1984 and by realizing the appli- 
cability of its terrors to our own lives, 
we can see more clearly that Orwell’s fear 
was not merely of a totalitarian overthrow 
of the free world, but of an obscuring and 
dimming and ultimately an elimination of 
objective truth in all countries. And he 
saw this coming about not only through 
force, but because of the moral and intel- 
lectual obliquity of the average man. 


1984 AND THE TERM REPORT 


Sam S. BASKETT 


As a teacher of freshman English, I have 
grown accustomed to seeing the students’ 
hackles rise at the first mention of the 
hated words, term report. While freshmen 
in retrospect may consider that writing the 
“long” paper has been a valuable exercise, 
in anticipation they almost invariably re- 
gard it as a laborious and pointless task. 


In an attempt to eliminate some of this 


initial wasteful and vitiating resentment, I 
required my students last term to read as a 
preparatory assignment George Orwell’s 
1984. My experience with this assignment 
leads me to believe that in a general edu- 
cation program 1984 can be a very useful 
device with which to introduce the term 
report. 

At Michigan State during the “term 
paper quarter” the student is given instruc- 
tion in how to recognize and evaluate re- 
ports, and then he is asked to write a 2,000- 
word report of his own. Clearly, 1984 is 
both directly and ironically related to the 
work of the course. It is a simulated report, 
an inference based on the known present 
about the future development of the society. 
Judgments of that society are implicit 
throughout the work. By the time the stu- 
dent has participated in several periods of 
discussion of the book he has had an oppor- 


tunity to identify these terms in a number 
of situations. 

One of the principal ideas of 1984 is that 
the society therein described is possible 
only in the absence of meaningful com- 
munication. With frightening vividness 
Orwell delineates linguistic, cultural, and 
emotional isolation—of one country from 
another; of the present from the past; of 
the prole, the Outer Party member, and 
the Inner Party member, from each other; 
of those in one profession or occupation 
from those differently employed; of one sex 
from the other; of any one individual from 
any other individual. In making this point, 
1984 objectifies for the student the funda- 
mental purpose of the freshman English 
course. Further, the book specifically illus- 
trates the relation of reporting to this 
underlying principle. Winston Smith’s 
function in the world of 1984 is to manu- 
facture and destroy reports. His job drama- 
tizes the paramount significance of accurate 
reporting in our own society and suggests 
the role that mass media might play in 
foisting a distorted view of life on an 
audience that is naive or unwary. 

At first reading, most freshmen are un- 
aware of the basic ideas of 1984. However, 
they can scarcely escape a decided reaction 
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to the sequence of events, the interplay (or 
lack thereof) of characters, the ahuman 
atmosphere which permeates the book; 
class discussion tends to be punctuated 
with rather heated expressions of disgust, 
alarm, or interest on various levels of 
understanding. The unsettling impact of the 
book, accentuated by the variety of student 
reactions to that impact, provides a class- 
room situation where it is natural to pro- 
ceed from the vivid and specific illustration 
to general abstractions concerning the im- 
portance of accurate reporting. 

After experimenting with topics in vari- 
ous areas I have come to require my stu- 
dents to write their reports on some incident 
or complex of incidents coming under the 
general heading of what might be called 
American studies. While I urge the students 
to select a topic which has some bearing, 
direct or indirect, on the present generally 
and their own present specifically, often the 
connection between the past and the present 
remains drab, tenuous, and unreal to them. 
The class discussion of 1984 was to some 
extent successful in enlarging the vision 
of the students and in shifting their atten- 
tion from a preoccupation with only their 
immediate and personal concerns. During 
the discussion I projected some references 
to the forthcoming term reports. Later, in 
making individual assignments, I traced 
tentatively and briefly the ccm:ection be- 
tween the book and the topic chosen. What 
difference did it make whether or not the 
student knew about this event which he 
had designated as his subject? Why would 
anyone else want to know about it? More- 
over, when the students had gotten approxi- 
mately half way through their papers, I 
required a kind of progress report, part of 
which was an essay justifying their own 
projects in terms of the point made about 
reports by Orwell. 

To varying degrees the students were 
able to recognize the relations I noted and 
go on to trace their own connections. Topics 
which seemed to work well included the 
following: the accuracy of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s representation of the jazz age, the 
status of women in 1850, the activities of 
the Ku Klux Klan in a particular area and 
period, the founding of the Mormon Church 
(also the Illinois period and the trek to 
Utah), the American Civil Liberties Union, 
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the role of Hearst as an instigator of the 
Spanish-American War, the early years of 
the New York Times, the Salem witchcraft 
trials, the split of the CIO from the AFL, 
the background of the Mexican War, the 
development of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the war crimes trials, and the 
investigation of Pearl Harbor. 

Thus 1984 was used in this unit in an 
effort to vivify in the minds of the students 
the relevance of their American heritage to 
their present existence. More broadly, how- 
ever, the book can be used to emphasize for 
them the truth of Cicero’s adage that “Not 
to know what happened before one was 
born in always to be a child.” Whether the 
general topic is American studies or 
whether it is any other topic requiring that 
the student investigate something in addi- 
tion to his most immediate and restricted 
surroundings, 1984 can obviously be used to 
stimulate student interest and awareness. 

The proof of the term report of course 
lies in the reading. Ever sanguine, I was 
still surprised when at least seventy of the 
eighty papers turned in not only proved in- 
teresting to me and, more important, seemed 
to have interested their authors, but also 
reflected a sharper sense of direction than 
I was accustomed to expect in freshman 
writing. Patently, there is no one best way 
to approach the term report, and most prob- 
ably after using 1984 a few more times I 
will want, in search of freshness, to try 
some other book. The results from the use 
of 1984, however, have ied me to reaffirm 
the principle that one of the best means of 
interesting students in generalizations is to 
provide them with concrete images exem- 
plifying those generalizations. 1984 is one 
possible such illustration of the vital im- 
portance of faithfully recording and trans- 
mitting the story of both the past and the 
present; there are many others. The teacher 
of freshman English, whatever title the 
course may be given, has, it seems to me, 
the responsibility of utilizing the vast body 
of compellingly graphic literature available 
as penetrating documentations of the ab- 
stractions he wishes to communicate to his 
students. By using this material the teacher 
does not necessarily rarify his course in the 
directions of traditional patterns; instead, 
he tends to bring it down to the common 
earth of specific human experiences. In this 
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particular instance, I believe that 1984 did 
much to explain to the students my seem- 
ingly arbitrary assignment and to convince 
them that the term paper does not have to 


be a joyless project, inexplicably required 
by a malevolent instructor, mechanically 
undertaken by a sullen student. 


Nineteen Eighty-Four: No Fatture or NERVE 


RICHARD J. VOORHEES 


An American edition of George Orwell’s 
Keep the Aspidistra Flying was published 
early this year. It was a long time in com- 
ing (the English edition appeared in 1936), 
but it would not have come at all had not 
two other books by Orwell been extremely 
successful. Until four years before he died 
he was almost unknown in this country. In 
1946 and 1949, however, Animal Farm and 
Nineteen Eighty-Four were best sellers. 
They have continued to sell, and by now 


Orwell must be better known in America — 


than all but two or three other British 
writers of the past ten years. But he is not 
so much read as misread. The common 
reader sees Nineteen Eighty-Four as a pre- 
diction of universal totalitarianism in the 
near future. Critics make matters worse by 
suggesting that Orwell could not face the 
world he foresaw and so took tuberculosis 
as a way out. In the following paragraphs 
I shall try to show that Orwell, who in the 
first place was a very brave man and in 
the second place was always suspicious of 
political prediction, did not turn coward 
and prophet of doom the year before he 
died. 

To be sure, the world of Nineteen Eighty- 
Four seems, if not altogether hopeless, at 
least altogether horrible: a world ruled by 
men whose ends are unlimited power and 
whose means are unlimited violence. The 
cult of power and the use of violence are, 
indeed, major themes of Orwell’s writing 
during the last fourteen years of his life. 
But they did not frighten him to death. 
He hated men who were power-hungry, but 
he despised men who bowed down to power. 
He kept harping on totalitarianism because 
he believed that people in democratic coun- 
tries needed to be constantly reminded of 
it. In Nineteen Eighty-Four he was writing 
his fiercest piece of propaganda; he seems 
to have felt about it as G. K. Chesterton 
felt about Allied propaganda in World War 


I: “The case against horror should be hor- 
rible.” 

Orwell also shared Chesterton’s enthusi- 
asm for the past. Of course, he was not a 
medievalist, but he was a Dickensian. In 
much of his work Dickens himself was, as 
a matter of fact, writing about a world 
which was already ceasing to exist, pro- 
viding a record of the way that an earlier 
generation had lived. In Coming Up for 
Air Orwell does exactly the same thing. 
One of the worst features of the world of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four is that there are no 
such records anywhere, and one of Winston 
Smith’s most frustrating experiences is his 
failure to find out what society was like 
fifty years before his time. Yet Winston 
has some fragmentary memories which tell 
him that life was once better. He also has 
a sort of ancestral memory by which he 
visits in his dreams what he calls “the 
Golden Country.” 

Now the interesting thing about “the 
Golden Country” is that it is precisely the 
sort of place that George Bowling, the hero 
of Coming Up for Air, remembers from his 
boyhood, But not only the worlds that Win- 
ston Smith and George Bowling remember, 
but also those in which they actually live 
are remarkably alike. Descriptive passages 
could be switched back and forth between 
the earlier book, which is set in the period 
just before World War II, and the later. 
This correspondence is one indication that 
Nineteen Eighty-Four is not intended as 
prophecy. A more explicit indication that 
Orwell is not going into the crystal-gazing 
business is the Appendix of the book, en- 
titled “The Principles of Newspeak.” “Even 
in the early decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury,” Orwell writes, “telescoped words and 
phrases had been .. . characteristic . . . of 
political language, and it had been noticed 
that the tendency to use abbreviations of 
this kind was most marked in totalitarian 
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countries. Examples were such words as 
Nazi, Gestapo, Comintern. . . .” The pur- 
pose of telescoping words and phrases is 
to squeeze their original meanings out of 
them, so that, in the strictest sense of the 
expression, people will not know what they 
are talking about. What Orwell does in 
Nineteen Eighty-Four is to carry the tele- 
scoping process to its logical conclusion. A 
friend of Winston’s who is working on the 
eleventh and supposedly definitive edition 
of the Newspeak Dictionary explains that 
the purpose of his work is not to add words 
to the language, but to subtract them from 
it, to reduce the range of thinking so that 
unorthodox thoughts will simply be im- 
possible, Orwell’s point, however, is not that 
a perfect version of totalitarian language 
will someday be created, but that workable 
versions have already been created. The 
danger lies, as it were, not in the eleventh 
edition of the Dictionary, but in the tenth. 
In his earlier essay on the same theme, 
“Politics and the English Language,” Or- 
well does not exaggerate the trend of totali- 
tarian linguistics; in Nineteen Eighty-Four 
he does, and readers have mistaken carica- 
ture for prophecy. 

For the most part, however, Orwell took 
totalitarianism just about as he found it. 
There is nothing novel in damming up the 
sexual instinct and canalizing it into leader- 
worship, hatred, and war hysteria. Neither 
is there anything original in distorting the 
normal feelings of the family to political 
ends, so that the child becomes an extension 
of the secret police, spying on his frightened 
parents day and night. As for the police 
themselves, the constant surveillance of 
citizens, the technique of arrests, the in- 
quisatorial routine—all these things are 
recognizable even to people who during the 
past twenty-five years have got their po- 
litical education from the movies. And 
those who read only the headlines of the 
newspapers are familiar with the sudden 
switching of enemies, the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means, the five-year plans, 


the claim to have invented everything. 

Naturally, Orwell has not described the 
conditions of totalitarianism just for the 
intellectual exercise. His book is a warning. 
But it is no more an indication of what the 
future must be like than a danger sign on 
a highway is an indication of an inevitable 
wreck. Read literally, of coursé, it predicts 
the rise of totalitarian governments to 
power over the entire world. But read 
literally, it also predicts their downfall. It 
is time that some notice be taken of the 
tenses and moods of the verbs in the Ap- 
pendix: “Newspeak was the official lan- 
guage of Oceania... .” “It was expected 
that Newspeak would have finally super- 
seded Oldspeak . . . by about the year 2050.” 
Read in the light of Goldstein’s writings, 
even the torture scenes convey an intima- 
tion that the Party will not be in power for- 
ever. In Goldstein’s book Winston learns 
that a class falls from power when it be- 
comes stupid or loses heart. O’Brien, Win- 
ston’s torturer, is not stupid, but for one 
moment his behavior suggests that the 
Party may lose heart, that there are flaws 
in the pattern of ruthless ambition. At that 
moment O’Brien looks at Winston “gravely 
and rather sadly.” O’Brien is not Arthur 
Koestler’s Rubashov or Ivanov, but neither 
is he Koestler’s Gletkin. 

The chief hope for Winston Smith’s 
world, however, is not in the O’Briens, who 
have remained human in a spot or two, but 
in the proles, who have remained human 
throughout. And it is significant that the 
descriptions of the proles in Nineteen 
Eighty-Four are echoes of the descriptions 
of ordinary English men and women in 
Orwell’s earlier works, including The Eng- 
lish People, a book written for the Britain 
in Pictures Series. The proles, Winston be- 
lieves, will someday build a better world. 
And Winston’s faith in the proles is an 
echo of Orwell’s faith in the ordinary 
Englishman. The subtitle of The Lion and 
the Unicorn is “Socialism and the English 
Genius.” 


“Eighty or a hundred years ago, moreover, the professor with his salary of a thousand 
dollars yearly was a nabob of wealth in a city where there were not ten merchants 
and not one retired capitalist who could boast an equal income.” 

—Joun W. De Forest, Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty (1867) 
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Up threw up William John John John 
William William John Jeff Ed and a coupla 
Als inter alia, cam Stiffin Joyshua to foot 
the badbeatleboodle of Yoreeky, up cam 
he dubbling sowift up to smoak prismiric 
denurizens of bleacke vissionary orcastle 
(O-O: bishop’s gambole darklined). Ohh, 
tygre, rapeness is ale, ale rite, md md md. 
Innosense ken Stiffin dowdell as he did but 
laterly with his joysful soongass, keeping 
his tenour in stilla mythsommers dadarimes ; 
allass, hay hardent garnthered up a jottle 
for his winstore reapests, and all the 
whoreld Knoweth mt gut shshtilleth sbrite- 
sum psalngs. 

Now, this biding aoughtum day, woant- 
ing mpadly to shower up his vragrants agon 
his runes, he cawld upon a siretin Haundt 
who mite have helpaid him. Gelid it was, 
and aguish he, but the Houndt halethee and 
COrpululant (esthetic sthashish: “Je hais 
le mouvement qui déplace les vignes”), 
worm and heppy housebanting his cornels. 
Sawry -larckless Stiffin could not inbound 
idself at such a oooelcum site and altonce 
his whoes cam a-thimblin dun: “Harken 
bother haundt, deir bonther Houndt, hargain 
eire I dye. O what foods these morsels be; 
give me a mpighte, I have most morsel 
haunkgrings in me. Hoff parisched I with 
cohohohold and hauntger. Yuare mast feed 
me, hic et nunc [St. Th. Aq., OP. OX. dist, 
I, 9, 32.9], erse I dhigh.” 

But mr Handt, like the Goad of Kosrea- 


Newport is a seaport town in Rhode Island, 
founded in 1639, with a population of 30,532 
(according to a 1940 census) of whom 950 were 
Jews. The settlement of Jews in Newport dates 
back to 1658. This town was a likely place for 
Jews to settle because its founders offered it 
“as a haven of refuge” and wrote in its code 
of laws: “and otherwise than thus what is 
herin [sic] forbidden, all men may walk as their 
conscience persuade them, everyone in the name 
of his God” (For this quotation and some of the 
facts below, see Morris A. Gutstein, The Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia, 1942, VIII, 213 ff.) 
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REJOYCING WITH THE HAUNDT AND THE GRACESTOPPER: A PARABABEL 
SIDNEY WARHAFT 


A Note To LONGFELLOw’s “THE JEwIsH CEMETERY AT NEWPORT” 
Hammett W. SMITH 
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tion staid invinsible, roughiné ex ens, ant- 
differant, parying his fantgernals. “Go to 
blazes, forficulid,” snearled, coarsing with 
ersome ire. “Why should I maulicuddle who 
foolfolfrillicked in junly’s bloom, while I 
was doyling in the hotsuntide? O Shem on 
alia mawless scopfers!” 

The Graceshopper chirpladed and 
pweeped, for Shem is royal, but the Haundt 
remained adamnant, not antfeared atoll of 
igenbite of antwit. Alast the scarfing Stiffin 
loosed his stomper, hefted his helpinstock 
and swang upon the fouwll grehordy tith- 
erant. So sluggard he now that in such. 
Oh oh oh oh oh oh. And tch with tsk. 
Freeeeeesooong eckosohohoed noysomefly. 
Din din dun dinnus damnus dint. Sblud. 
Dem swift the blackbleacklash as bills shake 
most frayfully and blows of 1000 (or .001 
of the gawd$awemitey) ton fall hard upon 
their nibs in wilde furay. Andsweet this 
stnarvling Godstopper crepeth round be- 
hind (for sooth it wass) our iresh friemde, 
that tschamful Honte, and sends joyfoyloy 
daown on antgray finnigant’s wehk a most 
pwoynant blow. Ppt! ! So down Hant 
felled and fors hith lithe did breaf. So 
down Haundt fell. So down Houndt fell 
and like a pinked mountant lay. 

Now crhigh high-V to Foolicides. 16 I6 
Joyshua the Gracesocker. I6 16 Eeee awe 
hee haw. 

FANG 


To show their appreciation that Newport's citi- 
zens had made this code a reality, the Jewish 
citizenry during the Newport tercentenary in 
1939 erected a monument to religious liberty on 
the synagogue ground beside the Jewish ceme- 
tery of Newport, the subject of Longfellow’s 


poem. 

The Jewish population in Newport has been 
a fluctuating one. The Jews who came in 1658 
arrived from Barbados, where they had fied 
from the Spanish Inquisition. At the end of the 
seventeenth century these Jews were joined by 
Jews from the West Indies; in the eighteenth 
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century by Jews from Spain and Portugal. But 
during the American Revolution the Jewish 
community of Newport showed their allegiance 
to America by fleeing Newport in order not to 
be subjected to British rule. Among those flee- 
ing was Aaron Lopez, who owned thirty ships 
and who later became founder of the first 
Jewish settlement in Massachusetts at Leicester. 
All of the Jews who fied Newport did not fol- 
low Lopez. Rabbi Touro, the spiritual leader, 
for whom a street in Newport is named, went 
back to Jamaica, where he died, and others went 
to New York or Philadelphia (Lee J. Levinger, 
A History of Jews in the United States, 1949, 
p. 76). Consequently, in 1779, when the British 
evacuated Newport, there were hardly enough 
Jews left to maintain the congregation and to 
continue public worship. 

In 1790 President George Washington visited 
Newport and was greeted on behalf of the 
Hebrew congregation by Moses Sexias, founder 
of the Bank of Rhode Island and also of the 
Rhode Island Grand Lodge of Masonry, and 
conducted the Lodge’s services as warden. “A 
Letter to the Hebrew Congregation of New- 
port, R.I., August, 1790” from President Wash- 
ington is extant. This letter is appreciative, com- 
mendatory, and even eulogistic. 

Longfellow visited Newport 9 July 1859. He 
was attracted by the Jewish cemetery which 
symbolized the passing of a people who had 
lived a life of toil and struggle. There were no 
Jews at all living in Newport at the time of 
this visit (Odell Shepard, Henry Wadsworth 
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Longfellow, 1934, p. 357). As can be seen in 
“The Jewish Cemetery at Newport,” Longfellow 
had an extensive knowledge of Jewish life and 
of the Hebrew language, and he wrote homiletic, 
meditative, symbolic verses which are quite in 
rapport with the subject. 

However, Emma Lazarus, a Jewish poet 
contemporary with Longfellow, resented his 
forecast of gloom in lines 57-60 and stated in 
spite of the many setbacks that had befallen her 
people, the Jews were thoroughly alive and 
“not at all in need of miraculous resuscitation 
to establish their nationality” (Philip Goodman, 
American Jewish History, 1949, p. 20). Events 
have proved her prognostication correct. 

In reaction to Longfellow’s “The Jewish 
Cemetery at Newport,” Miss Lazarus wrote “In 
the Jewish Synagogue at Newport” in the same 
metrical form as Longfellow’s poem. Two 
stanzas of it read: 


What prayers were in this temple offered up. 
Wrung from sad hearts that knew no joy on 
earth, 
By these lone exiles of a thov-and years, 
From the fair sunris- ‘and that gave them 
birth! 


Natheless the sacred shrine is holy yet 
With its lone floors where reverent feet once 


trod, 
Take off your shoes as by the burning bush, 
Before the mystery of death and God. 


“RamLway ACCIDENT” 


Seymour LAINOFF 


In Mark Schorer’s excellent anthology 
The Story (1950), the first tale is Thomas 
Mann’s “Railway Accident.” Set in Ger- 
many before the first World War, it centers 
around a train collision that causes the nar- 
rator to revise his earlier estimates of some 
fellow passengers and himself. Before 
the accident, the narrator—an author of 
bourgeois background—envies these passen- 
gers (especially a patrician with a handsome 
dog) as embodiments of state authority and 
aristocracy. After the accident, he sees them 
as hollow symbols, since they acted ineffec- 
tually in the crisis. In contrast, the writer 
seems to find new inner strength in himself: 
he feels that if his manuscripts, stored in 
the baggage car, were destroyed, he would 
patiently begin them all over again. 


Mr. Schorer, commenting on the story, 
accepts the narrator’s newly gained knowl- 
edge as bona fide. Accordingly, the story has 
what Forster in Aspects of the Novel calls 
an hour-glass plot, one in which the chief 
characters exchange values or perspectives, 
and the theme would be the ancient one of. 
appearance contradicting reality. Schorer 
writes: “Railway Accident is a story of 
contrasts, of oppositions between two kinds 
of men and between the inside and outside 
of several individuals.” More specifically, 
the story would imply that the artist has 
greater moral stamina than the authoritar- 
ian. 

The validity of this comment depends on 
our accepting the narrator’s account of 
events as objective. However, many details, 
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both before and after the accident, refute 
the idea that he tells an unvarnished tale. 
Instead, he seems to interpret events in a 
way that appeases his vanity, that rational- 
izes his position as a writer and a bourgeois 
in an authority-loving society. His account 
has only subjective validity at best. The nar- 
rator may believe his theory, or he may be 
trying to convince us that his theory is 
true; but he is deluding himself or deceiv- 
ing us. The irony of the story, therefore, is 
not directed primarily against the aristo- 
crats whom the narrator deplores; it is am- 
biguous, directed against both aristocrat and 
artist. The accident seems to unsettle ap- 
pearances, but the moral victory belongs to 
no one. The story has been interpreted to 
declare the narrator the moral victor; with 
equal justice the narrator can be shown to 
be a humbug. 

If we adopt this second view, what evi- 
dence can we muster to support it? We are 
struck first by the character of the nar- 
rator. His dominant trait is vanity, almost 
narcissism, born of ease and self-indulgence. 
This weakness reveals itself at the begin- 
ning: “Tell you a story?” (Teasing open- 
ing.) “But I don’t know any.” (Tempt me.) 
“Well, yes, after all, here is something I 
might tell.” (Attention granted, he gives 
in.) He reveals his love of banquets and 
ceremonies—“not for nothing is one a sub- 
ject of William II.” (The irony of the re- 
mark reflects on the speaker.) He has a 
feminine regard for the storing of his 
manuscripts: “To this end I had put my 
manuscript at the bottom of my trunk, to- 
gether with my notes—a good stout bundle 
done up in brown paper and tied with string 
in the Bavarian colours.” The string image 
appears again at the end, when he finds the 
manuscripts unharmed: “All the things that 
lay strewn about came out of the freight 
train: among the rest a quantity of balls of 
string—a perfect sea of string covering the 
ground far and wide.” The sea of string 
seems to deprive his manuscripts, his writ- 
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ings, of purpose: they make up an enormous 
spider web, the product of pure self- 
gratification. 

Second, his attitude toward aristocracy 
does not really undergo a change. His in- 
itial servility toward the patrician and his 
dog is mixed with contempt, expressed in 
derisive metaphor: the dog is compared to 
a circus performer, and its master, with 
his monocle and defiant moustache, can pass 
for a circus swell. The writer’s servility and 
animus toward authority remain intact after 
the accident, but whereas earlier his servil- 
ity predominated, now his animus explodes 
to the fore. He is ready to condemn with- 
out evidence an official, the station-master, 
for causing the accident. At the same time, 
the station-master’s cap, the badge of au- 
thority, can still invoke his respect : his fund 
of hero-worship has not been exhausted. 
Mingling with the crowd, he is as ready as 
they to bestow praise upon an engineer for 
rumor-enhanced deeds of glory. He agrees 
that the mysterious chap has saved their 
lives. 

Thus, throughout, the narrator renders 
the accident convenient to his vanity and 
his need to justify himself; it does not pene- 
trate to either his senses or understanding. 
In the last paragraph, the writer states that 
the accident was somehow decisive: “I feel 
that I now have every chance of escaping 
another.” What this may indicate is that the 
writer failed his first and perhaps last op- 
portunity to see beyond his vanity. Other 
impressions to come will only hit a blank 
wall. 

So interpreted, “Railway Accident” raises 
important questions about story-telling and 
the story-teller. It throws light upon the 
ambiguity of his motive and upon his equiv- 
ocal place in society. And so it can be re- 
lated to Mann’s other early stories, among 
them “Tristan,” “The Infant Prodigy,” and 
notably “Tonio Kroger,” where the claims 
of art and society are balanced against each 
other, with neither declared the victor. 


NCTE St. Louis CoNvENTION 


Hear the panel discussing “New Angles of Vision” for teaching Hamlet, Moby- 
Dick, and All the King’s Men “through the camera lens.” 22-24 November. 
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Wuy Huck anp Jim WENT DowNstTREAM 


Water BLair 


Since novels are human creations, even 
the best of them are likely to contain flaws. 
When, therefore, William Van O’Connor, 
in a recent (Oct. 1955) article in CE, ad- 
vanced as an argument against the great- 
ness of Huckleberry Finn the point that it 
contains several flaws, his premise possibly 
was a somewhat dubious one. The argu- 
ment was weakened by his citing as a flaw 
the movement of the raft of Huck and Jim 
downstream which makes possible both the 
most idyllic and the most dramatic pas- 
sages in the book. He writes: 


The downstream movement of the story (theme 
as well as action) runs counter to Jim’s effort 
to escape. Life on the raft may indeed be read 
as an implied criticism of civilization—but it 
doesn’t get Jim any closer to freedom. One may 
also ask (it has been asked before) why it never 
occurred to Jim, or to Huck, to strike out for 
the Illinois shore and freedom. It is possible 
that Twain felt Tom’s highjinks were necessary 
not merely to prepare for the disappearance of 
Huck but to shift attention away from his con- 
flicting themes. 


It is true that the question has been raised 
before, and by two fine students of Mark 
Twain, Bernard De Voto and Dixon Wec- 
ter. The former has spoken (in Mark Twain 
at Work, 1942) of “a lordly disregard of the 
fact that Jim . . . could have reached free 
soil by simply paddling to the Illinois shore,” 
and the latter has said (in The Literary His- 
tory of the United States, 1947) that Twain 
“ignores the fact that Nigger Jim could have 
escaped by swimming across to the free soil 
of Illinois early in the book,” thus leveling 
very similar criticisms. 

Twain, I am reasonably sure, would have 
been astonished to learn about some of the 
patterns of action which, during recent 
years, critics have found in the novel. It is 
my guess that he would have been rather 
surprised, however, by this particular ad- 
verse criticism. For there is some pretty 
good evidence that he thought of the jour- 
ney downstream as a chief line of action. 
He so indicated in four synopses which he 
wrote of the novel, the earliest of which 
says that Huck “ has run away from his 
persecuting father, and from a persecuting 


good widow ... ; and with him a slave 
... has also escaped.” I suggest that Twain 
gave the motivation and the continuity of 
this development some attention and that 
even if Clemens’ talents were as limited as 
O’Connor implies, the forging of such a 
chain of events was not beyond the writer's 
capabilities. 

A reading of the book will, I think, sup- 
port this suggestion. Jim’s own story of his 
escape (in Ch. VIII) shows that when he 
first set out from St. Petersburg, he did in 
fact intend to go to Illinois. He tells Huck 
that he decided against stealing a skiff to 
row to Illinois because “dey’d miss dat 
skift, you see, en dey’d know "bout whah I’d 
land on de yuther side, en whah to pick 
up my track. So I says, a raff is what I’s 
arter; it doan make no track.” He there- 
fore boarded a raft which was moving with 
a good current; “so I reck’n’d ’at by fo’ in 
de mawnin’ I’d be twenty-five mile down 
de river, en den I’d slip in jist b’fo’ day- 
light en swim asho’, en take to de woods 
on de Illinois side.” Luck was against him, 
however: when the raft was at the head of 
Jackson’s island “a man begin to come aft 
wid de lantern. I see it warn’t no use for to 
wait, so I slid overboard en struck out fer 
de islan.’” On the island, Jim, so he said, 
“jedged I wouldn’t fool wid raffs no mo’, 
long as dey move de lantern roun’ so.” 

Some days after they got together on the 
island, following a big storm which raised 
the river, Huck and Jim paddled out and 
climbed into a deserted house floating down- 
stream (Ch. IX). When they had finished 
exploring the house, they found that they 
were below the island, and, says Huck, 


... it was pretty broad day; so I made Jim lay 
down in the canoe and cover up with the quilt, 
because if he set up people could tell he was a 
nigger a good ways off. I paddled over to the 
Tilinois shore, and drifted down most half a 


*Ch. III, Life on the Mississippi. The other 
synopses accompanied selections from the book 
published in Century Magazine in 1884 and 
1885. Twain’s working notes for the novel, re- 
produced by De Voto, also offer evidence of 
Twain’s interest in details of the trip down- 
stream. 
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mile doing it. I crept up the dead water under 
the bank, and hadn’t no accidents and didn’t 
see nobody. We got home safe. 


The implication seems to be that Huck 
thought that even on the western shore 
there might be people hostile to Jim’s es- 
cape. He had reason to believe this, since 
a while back he himself had been frightened 
from the Illinois shore to the island by a 
party of horsemen (Ch. VIII). Further- 
more, history backs his guess. Illinois, with 
its heavy sprinkling of settlers from the 
South, was not particularly safe for a slave 
looking for an underground railway sta- 
tion. And accessible as it was to both slaves 
and pursuers, it was a good hunting ground 
for fugitives—a fact doubtless known in 
St. Petersburg. 

In Ch. XI, when Huck, disguised as a 
girl, pumped Judith Loftus, he found that 
his pappy had got money from Judge That- 
cher “to hunt for the nigger all over I!inois 
with”’—and as far as he knew, pappy was 
using the money for that purpose. Even so, 
when he and Jim left the island, they de- 
cided that in case of an emergency—“If a 
boat was to come along we was going to 
take the canoe and break for the Illinois 
shore...” (Ch. XII). 

Huck told how he and Jim made prepara- 
tions for a long trip on the raft, how they 
drifted past St. Louis after five nights of 
running, then went on past the city for five 
nights (Ch. XIII) and had their adventure 
aboard the “Walter Scott” before he had 
the hardihood to set down details of their 
nefarious plan: 


We judged that three nights more would fetch 
us to Cairo, at the bottom of Illinois, where the 
Ohio River comes in, and that was what we was 
after. We would sell the raft and get on a 
steamboat and go way up the Ohio amongst 
the free states, and then be out of trouble. 
(Ch. XV) 


The second night, however, a fog came in, 
and they passed Cairo without knowing. 
When they learned this had happened, they 
revised their plans, but were prevented from 
following their new scheme: 


We talked it over. It wouldn’t do to take to 
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the shore; we couldn't take the raft up the 
stream, of course. There warn’t no way but to 
wait for the dark, and start back in the canoe 
and take the chances. So we slept all day 
amongst the cotton-wood thicket, so as to be 
fresh for the work, and when we went back to 
the raft about dark the canoe was gone! ... 

By and by we talked about what we better 
do, and found there weren’t no way but just to 
go along down with the raft till we got a chance 
to buy a canoe to go back in. (Ch. XVI) 


The mishap accounts for the movement 
downstream to the Grangerfords* and be- 
yound until Ch. XIX when, says Huck, “One 
morning about daybreak I found a ca- 
noe... .” This discovery, of course, made 
possible the deferred trip up the river. But 
that very morning, the king and the duke 
turned up and took command, and a trip 
upstream was ruled out. The two were in 
charge until Jim was made a prisoner on 
the Phelps plantation, where the book ends. 

This summary suggests a very good rea- 
son for not inquiring “why it never oc- 
curred to Jim, or to Huck, to strike out for 
the Illinois shore”: Jim told how he planned 
to do so in Ch. VIII; in Chs. VIII and XI, 
Huck learned good reasons for their not 
doing so; in Ch. XII, they planned to do 
so in an emergency; and in Ch. XVI, they 
rejected the idea of doing so. It accounts 
for the movement of the pair down the 
river from Jackson’s Island to the Phelps’ 
place. Granted that the journey does not 
provide a plot structure of overwhelming 
complexity, it does give the narrative co- 
herence, allow for a series of varied ad- 
ventures and help Twain say what he wants 
to say in the novel. 


* When Clemens published the section of the 
book dealing with the Grangerfords in The 
Century (Dec. 1884), he prefaced the excerpt 
with a synopsis during the course of which he 
remarks: “When this chapter opens they [Huck 
and Jim] have already floated four hundred 
miles—a trip which has occupied ten or twelve 
adventurous nights.” Actually the trip has taken 
fourteen nights. DeVoto points out a definite 
weakness in the story relevant to the passage 
quoted—Twain’s failure to have the travelers 
discover that they had passed Cairo a day 
earlier than they did. 


Letters to the Editor 


Sir: 

Thank you for sending me the galley 
sheets of the articles by Mr. Rubenstein and 
Mr. Blair, and for inviting me to defend my 
article on Huckleberry Finn. Obviously I 
cannot, in a brief letter, undertake to an- 
swer all of the points made by Mr. Ruben- 
stein and by Mr. Blair. Anyone sufficiently 
interested in this little controversy could, 
after a fresh reading of the novel, read 
each of the articles and then decide who 
among us has interpreted and evaluated it 
most justly. Let me say, however, that 
the arguments of Mr. Rubenstein and Mr. 
Blair have not caused me to change my 
opinion about the novel. I am quite willing 
to admit that Huckleberry Finn is probably 
the best of Twain’s books (the current at- 
tempt to discover greatness in Pudd’nhead 
Wilson strikes me as absurd) and an in- 
teresting novel—but with serious technical 
flaws. In my article (in the section which 
Mr. Rubenstein finds “irrelevant”) I also 
tried to relate the Huck cult to our Ameri- 


can desire to live in a state of innocence. 
I might add here that I believe the majority 


of American literature scholars (Mr. 
Editor, you'll be hearing about this too!) 
favor the réedskin tradition (thus the glori- 
fication of Walt Whitman as the most 
American of poets, etc.) over the paleface 
tradition. The redskin tradition is a part 
of our search for innocence. Twain is obvi- 
ously a redskin. But there is no need to re- 
peat my article. 

Mr. Blair makes a single point, so I can 
address myself to that. First, I think Mr. 
Blair misunderstood what I meant by a 
conflict of themes, and the reason for the 
misunderstanding, probably, was my ellipti- 
cal statement about it. Twain was of course 
criticizing civilization; thus the dramatic 
contrast of life om the river with life 
ashore, and thus Huck’s desire to escape to 
the “territory.” But what, at bottom, does 
this have to do with helping old Jim get 
North to freedom? Probably slavery and 
civilization were somehow identified or 
related in Huck’s mind, but why is so large 
a part of the action of the novel devoted 
to criticizing civilization and so small a part 


of it to getting Jim to freedom, or even to 
speculation about the human rights of 
Negroes? What I am trying to say is that 
a novel criticizing civilization should be one 
thing and a novel about a slave escaping 
should be another, or if the actions are to 
be related, as Twain related them, that the 
evils of civilization the author chooses to 
show should really bear upon the injustices 
of slavery. The “reasons” Huck and Jim 
are made to give about heading downriver 
on a raft rather than across the river to 
Illinois do not have a convincing ring—and 
I suspect they didn’t sound very convincing 
to Twain either. In his preface to Pudd’n- 
head Wilson, if I remember correctly, 
Twain said that two story lines got mixed 
up together beyond his powers to untangle 
them. It seems to me that something similar 
happened in the writing of The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn. 

A postscript : I have discovered that criti- 
cizing Twain is apparently as irreverent 
and sacrilegious as criticizing Mother’s 
Day. 

WILLIAM VAN O’ConNOoR 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Sir: 

You have very kindly offered me a 
chance to reply to Mr. Gilbert M. Ruben- 
stein’s objections to my article on Huckle- 
berry Finn. I shall try to be brief. 

One point I grant Mr. Rubenstein. The 
original title of my article was “Approaches 
to Huckleberry Finn,” by which title I 
meant to imply that I did not intend a full 
analysis of the novel. But even though this 
title was not used, my second paragraph 
should have made the point clear. 

Now for some of Mr. Rubenstein’s other 
objections. If he really thinks I regard the 
river journey in Huckleberry Finn as 
“something out of Rimbaud,” he either (1) 
has not read Rimbaud, or (2) has not read 
Part III of my article closely enough. 
Again, Mr. Rubenstein objects because I do 
not relate Tom and Huck to Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza. Surely Professor Olin 
H. Moore took care of this some time 
back. Mr. Rubenstein bases most of his 
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other objections, as far as I can see, on his 
assumption that a literary work can mean 
only one thing at a time. I question this 
assumption. 

I am not so much bothered by Mr. Ruben- 
stein’s direct objections to my article, how- 
ever, as I am by his general approach to 
Huckleberry Finn. This approach seems to 
me both “moral” in the wrong sense and 
unduly sentimental. Mr. Rubenstein may, if 
he wish, think of Huck as “a plucky, 
lovable boy” and find “Huck’s courage and 
dedication . . . truly inspiring” ; he may even 
(quite wrongly) extol Mark Twain’s “warm 
faith in human goodness” or consider 
Huckleberry Finn “endeared . . . to common 
humanity all over the world.” But I fail 
to see what such phrases have to do with 
responsible literary criticism. Does Mr. 
Rubenstein really approach great literature 
armed only with “common sense and a 
responsive heart”? And is Mr. Rubenstein’s 
“classification” of Dickens’ and Fielding’s 
characters the best his “common sense and 
a responsive heart” can provide? For my- 
self, and for my studenrs, I would wish also 
uncommon sense and a critical intelligence. 
There is more to Jaggers and Estella than 
Mr. Rubenstein gives us. And there is more 
to Huckleberry Finn, 

One last work. Though Mr. Rubenstein 
may choose to place Huckleberry Finn, and 
Mark Twain, in “the best Judaeo-Christian 
tradition” (another rather fuzzy phrase), 
I fear Mark Twain’s response to this sug- 
gestion would shock Mr. Rubenstein even 
more than must much of Twain’s later 
writing, about what Twain himself was 
fond of calling ‘the damned human race” 

Lauriat LANE, JR. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Gentlemen: 

A determined effort could make the topic 
of Jim’s and Huck’s delay into American 
literature’s answer to the topic of Hamlet’s 
delay. For one thing, Professor Blair has 
contributed two well-known Twain scholars 
—De Voto and Wecter—to Professor 
O’Connor’s side, and one may also add Pro- 
fessor Robert E. Spiller, whose The Cycle 
of American Literature (1955) states “that 
the escaping slave had only to cross to the 
Illinois side to gain his freedom” (p. 157). 
Yet Blair’s detailed answers seem to lay the 
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ghost raised by these four distinguished 
readers. 

One might add ammunition to Blair’s store 
by reminding us (as my colleague, Edward 
A. Stephenson, has) that the Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1793 was still in existence and 
that though it was not a very effective law, at 
least Jim would not have been automatically 
safe in Illinois anyway. And the fact that 
Jim planned to go to Illinois might be inter- 
preted as a realistic picture of the slaves’ 
“habit of running away even when they had 
no faintest idea of how to reach free soil” 
(Bruce Catton, review of J. C. Furnas, Good- 
bye to Uncle Tom, American Heritage, VII, 
Oct. 1956, 101). Indeed, Jim’s naiveté is re- 
vealed in Huck’s report that Jim “said he’d 
be mighty sure to see [Cairo], because he’d 
be a free man the minute he seen it. . .” 
(Ch, 16). 

On the other hand, O’Connor might have 
an answer to one of Blair’s key statements, 
which has to do with why Huck and Jim 
failed to carry out their post-Cairo plan of 
buying a canoe and going north up the Ohio 
River (Ch. 16). Huck finds a canoe in Ch. 
19, as Blair points out, “But that very morn- 
ing, the king and the duke turned up and 
took command, and a trip upstream was 
ruled out.” Yet it is germane to any argu- 
ment insisting that Twain had forgotten 
about the Jim’s-escape theme to note how 
escape never occurs to Huck when he finds 
the canoe; on the contrary, he merely “pad- 
dled about a mile up a crick amongst the 
cypress woods, to see if I couldn’t get some . 
berries”—structurally, just so he could en- 
counter the Duke and the King. 

A further indication of the way the flight . 
to freedom has disappeared from the story 
is Huck’s remark to Tom in Ch. 34, when 
they are planning Jim’s rescue from the 
Phelps hut : “We can easy find out if it’s Jim 
in there. Then get up my canoe to-morrow 
night, and fetch my raft over from the is- 
land. Then the first dark night . . . shove 
off down the river [my italics] on the raft 
with Jim, hiding daytimes and running 
nights, the way me and Jim used to do be- 
fore.” Might not O’Connor’s side say with 
some justice to Messrs. Blair and Rubenstein 
that artistically Twain has here sold Huck as 
well as Jim down the river? For what lies 
below “Pikesville” but New Orleans? 

EpITor 
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Current English Forum 


SPOKEN AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 
W. HAtTrIELp 


Q. Why do so many “experts” in lin- 
guistics base their studies of grammar and 
usage upon the spoken rather than the 
written language? (H.J.W.) 

A. Part of this question is like the famous 
“When are you going to stop beating your 
wife?” It contains an untrue assumption. 

Specialists in linguistics do base their 
studies of grammar—that is, the basic lan- 
guage patterns—upon the spoken language. 
Speech comes before writing in the cultural 
development of any people and in the de- 
velopment of each individual. Writing, in 
any alphabetic language, is a translation of 
speech, that is, an attempt to represent the 
sounds, inflections, and pauses of speech by 
letters and punctuation marks. This is evi- 
dent from the layman’s distinction between 
phonetic and unphonetic words. As we write 
we frame in inner speech, which consists 
of auditory images with (usually) some 
slight movements of the speech organs, the 
sentence we are writing or are about to 
write. Since writing is based upon speech, 
grammarians look for the basic patterns of 
a language in its spoken forms. 

BUT grammar and usage are not exactly 
the same thing. The grammar of a language 
is the system of inflections and word ar- 
rangements (and pauses and inflections of 
the voice?) which indicate the relationships 
of words within the sentences (and some of 
the relations of clauses, and the ends of sen- 
tences?). Usage includes also the variations 
from the basic patterns of the language, 
and some non-grammatical matters. For 
instance, one basic pattern of English is the 
placing of any modifier as close as possible 
to the word it modifies, but in such common 
literary usage as She only married him be- 
cause she pitied him the placing of only 
deviates from that pattern. Again, / and 
John knew him at once is perfectly gram- 
matical, but the accepted usage is John and 
I. The choice of Please bring or take your 
music when you come tonight is another 
non-grammatical problem of usage. Special- 
ists in linguistics do not confine their study 
of usage to the spoken language—nor to the 
written ! 


The tyro usually speaks of right and 
wrong usage, by which he means standard 
and non-standard usage. All serious students 
of usage recognize a number of social varie- 
ties of standard usage, such as colloquial, 
technical, sports, formal spoken, ordinary 
written, and edited language. The NCTE 
dictionary of usage now in preparation will 
recognize non-standard, colloquial, spoken, 
written, and edited English. Each variety of 
standard usage is acceptable in some cir- 
cumstances. 

Some of these varieties are more formal 
than others. That is, they use more un- 
familiar words and expressions and gen- 
erally show fewer deviations from the basic 
patterns. Writing—because, being slower 
than speech, it offers more opportunity for 
second thought—and because it is usually 
addressed to persons outside the writer’s 
intimate social circle—tends to be more 
formal than speech. Printed usage tends to 
be most formal, because it is addressed to 
the widest audience and because it is, ex- 
cept in newspapers, usually carefully re- 
vised by editors who would rather risk 
stiffness than criticism by devotees of regu- 
larity. 

Which varieties of standard usage should 
the teacher encourage in class discussion 
or recitation? Which should he accept with- 
out disapproval in student writing? Should 
it be the same for examinations and for 
prepared themes? For technical reports? 
Some students should learn to turn out 
edited English. Should all students be re- 
quired to do so? What, then, should writers 
and publishers of composition texts do about 
usage? We may not all give the same an- 
swers, but these are questions which each 
of us should conscientiously answer for 
himself. 


“THe REASON ... Is BECAUSE” 
Ropert C. PooLey 


A very recent handbook of English pre- 
sents the rule, “A statement beginning “The 
reason... is...’ should logically be com- 
pleted by a clause beginning with that 
(noun clause) rather than one beginning 
with because (adverbial clause). . . . The 
use of a ‘because’ clause is widespread in 
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current speech and found often in current 
writing, particularly when ‘reason’ and ‘be- 
cause’ are widely separated. But the usage 
is clearly redundant, and careful writers 
will avoid it” (McPeek and Wright, Hand- 
book of English, Ronald, 1956, pp. 89, 90). 

One can only reply to this, Is the con- 
clusion valid in light of the evidence? In 
evaluating the present standing in written 
English of any usage, these questions of 
criteria appear to apply: (a) Has the usage 
appeared in serious, responsible writing 
over a considerable period of time? (b) Is 
the usage frequent today? (c) Are the per- 
sons who write it today people of stature 
and respectability in English literature? 

Note that these questions of criteria have 
been stacked for formal written English. If 
they can be answered clearly in the affirma- 
tive, the usage should surely be considered 
standard. What other test could be applied? 
Let us look at the evidence for these cri- 
teria. 

(a) This construction appears several 
times in John Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding (1690), certainly a 
document of no trifling nature nor flippant 
in style.. Locke’s keen, logical mind felt 
no redundancy in the construction. This 
fact would seem to rule out inherent re- 
dundancy. 

(b) The frequency of this construction is 
attested by the authors of the text quoted 
above, who say, “. . . widespread in cur- 
rent speech and found often in current 
writing. ...” 

(c) The respectability of current users 
of the structure may be derived from these 
quotations: “I suppose that the reason we 
went to this church . . . was because it 
stood near our home” (Clarence Day, 
Magazine, Dec. 1931). “. . . The 
reason Dickens is so much read in America 
is because he assailed them” (Frank Harris, 
Life of Bernard Shaw, 1931). “Richardson 
himself . . . who stated with more positive- 
ness than logic that the reason Tom Jones 
was made illegitimate was because the 
author’s first.wife was a bastard” (Fred- 
erick T. Blanchard, Fielding the Novelist, 
1926). “In general it may be said that the 
reason why scholasticism was held to be an 
obstacle to truth was because it seemed to 
discourage further inquiry along experi- 
mental lines” (Basil Willey, The Seven- 


teenth Century Background, 1934). 

Whatever may be the handbook author’s 
view of Clarence Day or Frank Harris, he 
can scarcely assail the academic standing 
of the late Professor Blanchard or of the 
living Professor Basil Willey. 

Should the rule not be rewritten thus: 
“The reason you should not begin a noun 
clause with because is because your compo- 
sition teacher won't like it” ? 


WAKE, AWAKE, WAKEN, AWAKEN 

Q. Will you clarify the usage of the 
following verbs: Wake, awake, waken, 
awaken? 

A. Awake is generally an intransitive verb. 
The past tense is awoke or awaked and the 
past participle is awaked. The archaic 
awoken may be heard occasionally in speech. 
One may say “I awake at six every morn- 
ing,” “I awoke at three this morning,” and 
“T have just awaked.” This verb is some- 
times employed transitively as well as in 
“He awaked (or awoke) me about one.” 

The verbs wake and waken are also transi- 
tive verbs. One may say “I waked (or woke) 
him at five” and “I wakened him at five.” 
The principal parts of wake are: wake, 
waked or woke, waked, woken (rarely) ; 
the principal parts of waken are: waken, 
wakened, wakened. Up is often attached to 
wake, as “I woke him up about five.” This 
expression is less formal than I awoke (or 
awaked) him about five.” Wake may also 
be used intransitively, as in “Whether I 
wake or sleep,” which is more literary than 
the usual “Whether I am awake or asleep.” 
Wake up may likewise be employed as an 
intransitive verb, as in “I wake up at six 
every morning.” The more popular forms in 
the passive are waken and awaken: “I was 
wakened (or awakened) by the fire engine.” 

The common form in the past tense is 
(a)woke and in the past participle (a)waked. 
One sometimes hears, however, (a)waked in 
the past time. In British English the past 
participial forms (a)woke (a)woken are 
still used : “They had woken her from a deep 
sleep.” The Concise Oxford Dictionary gives 
as the past participles of wake: waked, 
woken, woke. The past participle (a)woke(n) 
in American English is employed only in 
speech. The ACD labels woken “archaic.” 
Funk and Wagnalls’ NCSD and the WNWD 
have “woken, rarely.” (M.M.B.) 
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THE RETIRING PRESIDENT REPORTS 
Luetta B. Coox 


The top news of the year is the comple- 
tion of Volume Three in the Council’s Cur- 
riculum Series—The English Language 
Arts in the Secondary School. A formal 
presentation of the book to the Council 
will be made at the opening session of the 
St. Louis convention later this month ( No- 
vember), and an over-view of its contents 
will be given at the Saturday morning meet- 
ing of the Secondary Section. Dr. Angela 
Broening, associate director of the Cur- 
riculum Commission and director of the 
production committee responsible for the 
book, will make both presentations. 

This is the third volume of the series to 
appear, with the fourth and fifth volumes 
(on college teaching and teacher training, 
respectively) still in the making. The com- 
pleted series will go far to strengthen 
Council influence in improving the lan- 
guage arts curriculum throughout America. 
The director of the series, Dr. Dora V. 
Smith, and the Council’s Director of Pub- 
lications, Dr. Max Herzberg, will both par- 
ticipate in announcing Volume Three at the 
Friday morning meetings in St. Louis. 

Nowhere in the whole educational field 
are the crucial issues of the day so clearly 
focused as at the secondary level, for it is 
at this level that we must look two ways: 
backward to elementary education, which 
during the past several decades has moved 
far ahead in translating our knowledge 
about child growth into practice; and for- 
ward to the preparation of young adults 
for their life’s work or for further educa- 
tion, where the need for better training 
to meet the crucial tests of the times be- 
comes alarmingly apparent. 

It is here at the secondary level where 
the schools’ dual responsibilities meet—and 
sometimes it seems—clash: (1) the respon- 
sibility for maximum growth of the indi- 
vidual, up to capacity, and (2) the responsi- 
bility for discovering and training specific 
competencies for society's needs. How can 
we meet both of these responsibilities with- 
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out impairment of the other? That is the 
question to which not only Volume Three 
but the St. Louis convention addresses it- 
self from a number of different angles. 

The theme of the convention in itself— 
“Man’s reach should exceed his grasp”— 
is intended to focus attention on the philo- 
sophic dilemma in which educators find 
themselves. Over the past few decades we 
have repeated to ourselves over and over 
again the question, “What are the facts?” 
and regarded fact-finding as, perhaps, our 
chief business. We have, moreover, prided 
ourselves on the statistical devices we have 
invented for ascertaining what pupils at a 
particular age level can “grasp.” But man is 
by nature—even psychologists admit—a 
dreamer as well as a doer; indeed, this is 
his crowning trait that distinguishes him 
from animals; and without the incentive to 
“reach” beyond the immediate facts, he is 
likely to deteriorate. 

This is the educational stalemate into 
which we are always in danger of falling 
when we forget that pupils learn not only 
by degrees but to a degree, and that goals 
must be set not on the basis of what pupils 
can do now, but what is desirable for them 
to try to learn to do as well as they can. 

No one will deny the tremendous ad- 
vances made in scientific measurement over 
the past few decades and the important use 
to which our testing instruments have been 
put. But science is but one of the poles be- 
tween which we as English teachers swing. 
The other one—the older one, but not 
thereby the more important—is art. To be 
true to both of these important ways of 
looking at life—that is our complex and 
often bewildering responsibility. 

At the Friday evening banquet in St. 
Louis we will express this dual allegiance 
in the words “Two Ways to Spell Man,” 
and a distinguished writer, Wallace Stegner 
from Stanford, and a distinguished sci- 
entist, Thomas S. Hall from Washington 
University, will speak on either side of a 
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musical interlude designed to give appropri- 
ate pause between the two “spellings.” 

Perhaps from these two addresses we 
shall see our own responsibilities toward 
testing and measuring achievement in a 
new light. It is here, too, at the high-school 
level that we see the issue sharpened, for 
it is here that an outmoded marking system 
collides with our efforts to be fair both to 
the individual, progressing at his own 
growth-rate, and to society, which seeks 
now with increasing fervor to locate and 
train the gifted child for its own uses. Not 
only among educators but also among mem- 
bers of the community does the controversy 
between these two aims of education con- 
tinue without noticeable abatement, and 
the possibility of harmonizing both aims 
within the secondary curriculum still seems 
some distance away. “The schools have lost 
or lowered their standards” is the cry. The 
word standards itself has become a fighting 
word, debased as far as clear meaning is 
concerned, and to teachers at the ele- 
mentary level, at least, it is likely to con- 
note all the evils committed in its name by 
a previous generation. 

Perhaps what lies behind this word is a 
fear that we have lost, or somehow failed 
to develop, a respect for excellence as such. 
In sport, our pupils still respond to the thrill 
of seeing others perform far better than they 
can ever hope to do. At the concert hall, 
young and old alike have discovered the 
unadulterated joy in admiring the con- 
spicuous achievement of others. Respect for 
excellence is not wholly conditioned by our 
own powers to achieve, but by something 
else to which we have not, perhaps, been 
paying enough attention. 

At the Saturday noon luncheon in St. 
Louis some attention will be paid to this 
idea by the speakers on the program—a 
program designed to focus attention on the 
need for developing mature reading taste. 
As a special feature accompanying the pro- 
gram an exhibit in the banquet hall will dis- 
play Award-Winning Books of 1956. Hiram 
Haydn, representing the American Book 
Publisher’s Council, will speak as a pub- 
lisher of books; Paul Engle, Iowa State 
University, as the writer of books; and 
Marion Sheridan, our own former Presi- 
dent, as a reader of good books. By this 


triple play, it is hoped that our attention 
can be drawn to a consideration of qualita- 
tive measurement in education, as well as 
quantitative. 

Respect for excellence, however, is but 
one of the problems that confront us at all 
levels of education. More immediately 
pressing is the problem of evaluation in all 
its manifestations. How and when shall we 
measure growth and achievement? And 
how shall we report progress? To pupils? 
To parents? To the public? These are 
practical questions calling for immediate, if 
only tentative, answers, and many schools 
about the country are wrestling with them. 
In the midst of the storm center is our own 
subject-matter field. How shall we measure 
growth in the English language arts? How 
shall we judge specific performance in 
speech and writing ? Our own Volume Three 
contains a chapter on evaluation, and the 
St. Louis program will pick up the issue on 
Friday. Equally significant is the new Com- 
mittee on Evaluation about to be set up to 
study this many faceted problem and to 
try to suggest ways of meeting it. This year 
the Executive Committee has given serious 
thought to the posing of the problem and to 
the identification of purpose and function 
for the about-to-be-appointed committee. 

While Volume Three and the St. Louis 
program represent, perhaps, the highlights 
of the year, attention should also be called, 
in these summarizing remarks, to the sus- 
tained efforts of our many committees, 
working silently behind the scenes on many 
specific problems. Now and then a particu- 
lar committee emerges into the open and 
takes charge of a sectional meeting at the 
annual convention. Some of these commit- 
tees have completed their assignment and 
will give terminal reports at our annual 
Directors’ Meeting. During the past two 
years the Council has been moving steadily 
toward a better coordination of committee 
activities through the efforts of their liai- 
son officers to tie the separate committees to 
the Executive Committee, and through the 
efforts of the latter to identify clearly the 
responsibilities of each new committee as 
it is set up. 

Significant, too, as a sign of the growing 
power of the Council, is the number of sum- 
mer workshops co-sponsored by universities 
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or colleges and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. This year the presi- 
dent of the Council, other members of the 
Executive Committee, and other key Coun- 
cil people have participated in many such 
workshops and not only introduced Council 
publications to the numerous teachers who 
attended, but also helped build professional 
interest in the organization. It grows in- 
creasingly apparent that the English teach- 
ers of America depend more and more upon 
the leadership of the Council. 

This year also the Council has for the 
first time sponsored European tours to liter- 
ary shrines abroad. While it is too early to 
report on the success of this venture, initial 
response to the opportunity to travel under 
the guidance of Council leaders was note- 
worthy. 

This year and last, the Council has in- 
creased its efforts toward more effective 
affiliation with other organizations work- 
ing on common problems—such, for example, 
as the International Reading Association, 
the American Book Publisher’s Council, 
UNESCO, and the NEA. As previously re- 
ported, representatives of the Council were 
invited to participate in the Conference of 
Editors and Educators, the White House 
Conference on Education, and the Confer- 
ence called by the Commission for 
UNESCO. 


High on the agenda for the coming year, 
to be discussed in executive session, is the 
need for a better-informed America, es- 
pecially in relation to the teaching of the 
English language arts, and a detailed plan 
for meeting these needs has already been 
considered and waits now for more spe- 
cific action. 

The business of the Council is handled 
efficiently by our Executive Secretary and 
his associates at the Council headquarters 
in Champaign. Those of us who have visited 
the Council office are aware that we have 
already outgrown our quarters and that 
some plan for better housing must soon 
be considered by the incoming Executive 
Committee. 

Let me say in conclusion that it has been 
a great privilege to work for the Council 
during 1956 as its president, and in that 
capacity to meet with teacher groups all 
over the country. It is deeply satisfying to 
belong to such an influential professional 
organization and to watch its membership 
and its activit‘es grow. For the opportunity 
to work with the Executive Committee for 
so many years—first as Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, next as Chairman of the Secondary 
Section, then as First Vice-President, and 
finally as President, I am indeed grateful. 
It has been a rare pleasure. 
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Last spring the Editor asked member- 
subscribers to express their opinion of the 
various departments in the magazine. The 
results, tabulated from the 520 question- 
naires returned, were as follows: 


Too Not 

Much Enough Enough 
Literary articles 66 143 
Brief explications 36 88 
Pedagogical articles 76 134 
Round Table 49 59 
Current English Forum 63 77 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


News and Ideas 129 
Counciletter and News 28 
New Books 150 
Letters to the Editor 67 
Verse 77 
Ringing the Changes 49 


Totals in Percent 2-17% 60-80% 6-33% 


The Editor is most grateful for the numer- 
ous miscellaneous suggestions for improving 
College English, and he hopes to use many 
of them soon. 
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The following is reprinted by permission from the 8 August 1956 Variety. 


Every SCHOOLMARM A CRITIC: CLASSROOMS IN Pop Arts PROBE 
By Rospert J. LaAnpry 


Every highschool and college instructor of 
English courses ought to be a classroom 
critic of the popular arts of film, televisicu, 
radio and even jazz music. Such is the view- 
point of an increasingly articulate bloc of 
young pedagogs who are finding a new sym- 
pathy in the “school press” which has quietly 
begun publishing criticism. 

Elementary English (10,000 subscribing 
schools), English Journal (19,000) and Col- 
lege English (4,800) have all recently ad- 
ded comment (monthly) on the popular arts, 
while other scholastic periodicals started 
some time ago. This is in reaction to a fer- 
ment described, affirmatively, as “develop- 
ing the cultural potentials in mass communi- 
cations” and, negatively, as “taking the edu- 
cators’ hex off less-than-fine arts.” 

In a few reported instances jazz has 
sneaked in the back door of English courses 
as a new way of illustrating “style” in poe- 
try. Students readily dig poetic metre and 
rhythm when parallels are drawn with jazz 
styles familiar to the modern generation. 

English classes also come alive, it’s as- 
serted, when teacher makes like Bosley 
Crowther. After viewing one picture based 
on a Pulitzer Prize work, a class voted with 
fine youthful extremism, “Resolved, that the 
Pulitzer Prize doesn’t mean a thing.” Dis- 
cussions as to the screen treatment’s dis- 
crepancies from the original text and 
whether dropping certain characters or em- 
phasis hurts the story, turns the day’s teach- 
ing session into a redhot bull session. . . . 

Just this summer Northwestern U., at 
Evanston, Ill., has set up Jack Ellis as an 
asst. prof of films as an art form. Teachers 
College at Columbia has had Patrick D. 
Hazard conducting a seminar on general 
principles of popular art criticism. 

Hazard secured the cooperation of Colum- 
bia and industry officials to set up a two- 
week “Popular Arts Festival” (ends Aug. 
10) at Morningside Heights. It is open free 
to all students (i.e. post-grad teachers buck- 
ing for special credits) desiring to familiar- 
ize themselves with the coming season’s 
educational tie-in possibilities among motion 


pictures, video and radio. 

On the other side, Hazard is one of the 
young academicians now writing pop arts 
criticism for the scholastic publications. 
Others include Miles Platt, of Chicago; 
Henry Maloney, of Detroit, and Ellis. 
Hazard’s case is an instance of a Ford 
Foundation fellowship producing results on 
the practical level of direct action, He hit 
Manhattan over a year ago from the East 
Lansing (Mich.) Highschool (where he 
was an instructor of English) and he is now 
signed to stay east this fall with the rank 
of asst. prof at the Trenton State Teachers 
College. 

Advocates of schoolmarm criticism take 
the position that education and entertain- 
ment meet at many points and that the time 
is long past for intellectual snobbery to bar 
mass media materials from the classroom. 
They point to many “developments” which 
enable teachers to find vital aids on the 
outside. 

Cited is a recent recording of James 
Mason reading “Browning’s Meditations.” 
This is one of a number of literary disks 
turned out by two girl Phi Beta Kappas 
from Hunter College who, not knowing 
quite what to do with all their brains, set 
up shop to produce intellectual and educa- 
tional recordings under a Cadmon label. 

Films and disks with an authentic Ameri- 
can “folk” flavor find ready classroom ac- 
ceptance. What makes the present open door 
policy in the scholastic world significant is 
that the initative is coming from the peda- 
gogs themselves and is not being forced- 
draught hoisted upon the educational sys- 
tem by publicists, as in the instance some 
years ago of Metro’s big pitch for “Julius 
Caesar.” 

Laurence Olivier’s “Richard III” and 
John Huston’s “Moby Dick” are rated “nat- 
urals” for English courses since they provide 
springboards for the study of the original 
texts. Tolstoy’s “War and Peace” is already 
set up for a big tie-in, since the literary mob 
is prone to describe the work as the finest 
novel ever written. 
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T. S. ELIOT’S “THE FRONTIERS OF 
Criticism,” a lecture delivered last April to 
what “must surely be the largest audience 
ever assembled to hear a discourse on liter- 
ary criticism” (Allen Tate), has been 
printed by the Minnesota Press. It is a de- 
lightful, mellowed master who disclaims his 
role as fountainhead of the New Criticism, 
who says of The Road to Xanadu and Fin- 
negans Wake that “one book like this is 
enough” and shows why, who describes his 
notes to The Waste Land as a “remarkable 
exposition of bogus scholarship,” and who 
sets forth all the arguments against both 
genetic and impressionistic criticism on the 
one hand and explicatory and analytical 
criticism on the other that his detractors 
and admirers have been tossing about for 
a quarter of a century. 


“MORE SOURCES OF FREE AND IN- 
expensive [Teaching] Material” is the 
come-on title of a supplement in the Sep- 
tember English Journal, the high-school 
mate of College English. It follows up the 
original list in last year’s October issue. 


TEACHERS OF MELVILLE’S BENITO 
Cereno will profit from a reading of Warren 
D’Azevedo’s “Revolt on the San Dominick” 
in Phylon for the Second Quarter of 1956. 
Like Joseph Schiffman in 1950, this critic 
sees the theme of the story as “the psy- 
chological impact of slavery and revolt upon 
Delano and particularly Don Benito,” but 
he adds special emphasis on the subtle and 
“advanced” qualities of Melville’s fable. 


FOR $30, ONE OF YOUR CLASSES 
can send to a foreign school “An American 
Bookshelf,” consisting of 99 paperbound 
books of high quality. Representative titles 
include The Red Badge of Courage, Moby- 
Dick, 1984, Tom Sawyer, Walden, Frost’s 
Poems, The Art of Teaching, Franklin’s 
Autobiography, The Lincoln Reader, The 
Lonely Crowd, The Oregon Trail, Crusade 
in Europe, and Only Yesterday. For details 
write to Care, 660 First Avenue, New York 
16. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS IN THE COLLEGE 


News and Ideas 
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teaching profession: (1) The AAUP re- 
ports (Autumn issue, p. 584) that announce- 
ments of available jobs published in the 
Bulletin have been drawing more and more 
answers of late. (2) When the University 
of New Mexico wants a new English Chair- 
man, it doesn’t depend on the grapevine but 
send out letters specifying the requirements 
and the salary ($8,500-$10,000), thus assur- 
ing itself of a field of good candidates to 
select from. 


“PURDUE ENGLISH NOTES.” HOW 
many colleges have such a worthy project? 
—“To promote better understanding and 
greater cooperation between the high school 
teachers and the college teachers of Eng- 
lish” in their state. Six sides of mimeo- 
graphed news and suggestions go far to 
bring closer two groups that are usually 
separate units. College English would like 
to see and publicize such publications at any 
time. 


ADD “THE MAJOR IN ENGLISH,” A 
120-page booklet just issued by the Arkansas 
Experiment in Teacher Education, “ad- 
dressed to all those interested in the train- 
ing of teachers and the improvement of 
undergraduate instruction. . . .” With arti- 
cles and surveys by well-known academi- 
cians like William Van O’Connor, Floyd 
Stovall, and John Gerber (former president 
of NCTE—not CEA!) are pieces by Arkan- 
sas teachers and administrators on what is 
needed for a major in English and a major 
in teaching English. You may receive a 
copy by writing the AETE at 1500 W. 4th 
St., Little Rock. 


AT LONG LAST, SOMEONE HAS 
donated that million dollars ($134 million 
in this case) for the project closest to many 
an English teacher-writer’s heart—the book 
subsidy. The Ford Foundation has done it 
again, this plan being one to help university 
presses and individual scholars with the ex- 
penses of publication. 


ARE YOU TEACHING COOPER? HAR- 
riet Beecher Stowe? Hart Crane? John Dos 
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Passos? American Heritage for October has 
a fine spread on the American Indian by the 
anthropologist-novelist Oliver La Farge; a 
review-article by Bruce Catton on two re- 
cent books about slavery, one anti-Stowe 
but not on Southern grounds; a piece on 
the building of Brooklyn Bridge; and an 
article by Dos Passos on Robert Morris. 


IF YOU TAKE A JOB THAT IN- 
volves long-distance moving, you can prob- 
ably profit by a pamphlet mentioned in the 
AAUP Bulletin for Summer. Send $1 to 
John H. Gabriel, P.O. Box 167, Clayton, Mo., 
for The Interstate Moving of Your House- 


hold Goods and What You Should Know 
about It. 


EUROPEAN AND ASIAN READERS 
(as well as American) of Perspectives 15 
(Spring) may note and be impressed by the 
fact that five of the writers are prominent 
teachers of college English—Leslie Fiedler 
of Montana State (writing about the history 
of The Partisan Review ), Daniel Hoffman of 
Columbia (considering Jazz, with Dave Bru- 
beck), Arthur Mizener of Cornell (on the 
American novel between wars), John Crowe 
Ransom of Kenyon (on Emily Dickinson), 
and Yvor Winters of Stanford (poems). 


Teacher Retired to Maine 


Joun 


He'll put foot outdoors, walk, set elbows on a memorial 

Sort of rail fence, and consider the extent of his acres: 

What grew overnight, and what didn’t, and why. World-shakers, 
Makers and movers. Always why, from what root and animal. 


He'll have pulled our boundaries edge to edge to his: 
There we'll be : wild deer and full professors, colleagues 
And sea-gulls commingled, deans, crows, and hedgehogs, 
Janitors and writers and students, and he our St. Francis. 


We're there, and the fence and fields, anda chipping 

And shining that might be students, or pages or words 

On pages we printed or they wrote, or might be birds 

In a calendar of flight longer than there’s time for mapping. 


What a haunting we wish him, beasts, books, and sparrows! 
He might not be much dismayed, and then again he might. 
Yet the ring round him bounding him would be ghosted light, 
Brushed in so lightly for such a gallery of heroes. 


The Concord and Hanover sparrows, and Henry, would peer 
Round our shoulders and Whitman’s beard, and know it meant 
They were about to be in a picture Andy Wyeth could paint, 
Here the fence, so, Emerson smiling a welcome here. 
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New Books 
Boiler-plate and Talkie-Talkie: The 
New Essay Anthologies 
Frost 


B—PRACTICAL PROSE STUDIES, ed. 
Robert O. Bowen (Knopf, 355 pp., $3.75). 
BH—COLLEGE PROSE, ed. Mody C. 
Boatright and Leo Hughes (Houghton 
Mifflin, 472 pp. $3.25). BHS—CURRENT 
THINKING AND WRITING, ed. Joseph 
M. Bachelor, Ralph L. Henry, and Rachel 
Salisbury (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 444 
pp., $2.95). E—THE USES OF PROSE, 
ed. Ernest Earnest (Harcourt, Brace, 558 
pp., $3.75). KM—FORUM, ed. Christian 
Kiefer and Laurence Muir ( Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 290 pp., $2.40). KS—THE 
PROVINCE OF PROSE, ed. William R. 
Keast and Robert E. Streeter (Harper, 801 
pp., $4.50). L—ESSAYS TODAY 2, ed. 
Richard M. Ludwig (Harcourt, Brace, 182 
pp., $1.25). N—ESSAYS OF THE MAS- 
TERS, ed. Charles Neider (Rinehart, 455 
pp., $1.90). P—EXPLORATIONS, ed. 
Thomas Clark Pollock, James L. Wortham, 
Frederic Reeve, and Stephen Bloore ( Pren- 
tice-Hall, 760 pp., $4.95). R—A REFLEC- 
TIVE READER, ed. H. James Rockel 
(Holt, 457 pp., $3.25).S—THE PURSUIT 
OF LEARNING, Nathan Comfort Starr 
(Harcourt, Brace, 719 pp., $4.50). T—THE 
METHODS OF ENGLISH PROSE, ed. 
W. Arthur Turner (Odyssey, 462 pp., 
$3.00). 


[A] mixture of vagueness and sheer incom- 
petence is the most marked characteristic of 
modern English prose. .. . prose consists 
less and less of words chosen for the sake 
of their meaning, and more and more of 
phrases tacked together like the sections of 
a prefabricated hen-house—George Orwell 
(KS, p. 247) 


Beiier-plate is the digest of digests, the 
tomb and resurrection of the printed word. 
Boiler-plate tells you about baby opossums 
and how to take out inkstains, it gives you 
Washington-merry-go-rounds galore, Wal- 


ter Winchells a dime a dozen, Baukages, 
Dorothy Thompsons; it flashes spot news 
about normal precipitation in Patagonia and 
what Harry Emerson Fosdick thinks about 
the atom bomb.—Thomas Hornsby Ferril 
(KS, p. 286) 


“Is this the Dutch battalion?” I asked a 
soldier who looked sort of Dutch. 

“Me ne talkie Inglis so bun,” he said. 

“All right, I'll say it slower. Is this—hey, 
what language was that?” 

“It’s talkie-talkie,” said the soldier. 

“Do you always speak talkie-talkie?” 

“Sure,” he said. “Mama, papa, me—where 
I come from, everybody talk talkie-talkie.” 
—John Sack (E, p. 149) 


Eighty-five per cent of the 650 selections 
included in these twelve current (1956) 
anthologies were first published during the 
last fifty years; most of them during the 
last twenty; all of them in one of the 
anthologies (L) during 1955. Reading the 
books, therefore, suggests some conclusions 
about contemporary states of mind and 
methods of expression. 

A pervasive assumption is that there are 
two possible things to write about: the out- 
side world around us, and the emotions of 
an observer reacting to that world. Since it 
is obviously impossible to write about every 
single ovject, event, and situation in the out- 
side world, the first kind of writing—called 
Science—deals with generalities; on the 
other hand, since a face or a flag ordinarily 
arouses more emotion than a statistic, the 
second kind of writing—called Poetry— 
deals with particulars. Thus one editor (S) 
says that his essays are arranged in a “pro- 
gression from the immediate and temporal 
to the abstract and spiritual” (here Science 
merges with religion); and _ similarly 
another volume (BH) promises to advance 
the student “from the familiar and the 
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concrete up the scale to the unfamiliar and 
the abstract, from character and locale 
through problems of science, education, and 
society up to the more abstract and un- 
familiar implications of art” (here Poetry 
is evidently to be distinguished from the 
“implications’—whatever these may be—of 
art). A contributor to KS (p. 288) de- 
scribes the split as being between “the best 
writing of knowledge and the best writing 
of feeling, in a word, pure science and pure 
poetry”—two entities which he finds “antip- 
odal.” Another (p. 684) speaks of “two 
fundamentally different views of life, two 
ways of looking at man and the universe, 
one from within, the other from the out- 
side.” A third (p. 676) quotes with ap- 
proval an analyst who thinks that poetry 
should appeal to the emotions alone, never 
to reason (an appeal to reason would make 
poetry into “bad science”) ; for we live, ac- 
cording to this particular thinker, in a civili- 
zation “in which a divorce has been ar- 
ranged between fact [i.e., Science] and 
value [i.e., Poetry].” 

Like some other divorces, this one, a 
spectator can infer, has not been wholly 
amicable. Despite recurrent forensic ap- 


peals in behalf of the defendant (Poetry) 
—e.g., “in addition to an ability to gain 
. objective knowledge let us not forget 
. other realities about which science as 


yet is able to tell us little . . . a throng of 
emotions, passions, longings, loves, and 
hates, the whole gamut of inner urgencies 
that constitute the human spirit” (P, 444; 
the operative words here are “as yet” )— 
what C. E. M. Joad (S, p. 463) calls with 
disgust “the instinctive beliefs of con- 
temporary common sense” make it clear 
where justice, in this particular lawsuit, 
lies: “. . . to enquire into the nature of the 
things we see and touch . . . is to deal di- 
rectly with reality; to apprehend values... 
is to wander in a world of shadows.” 
Considering the pervasiveness of the 
foregoing Cartesian assumptions, it is no 
surprise that most of the essays reprinted 
in these collections fall fairly readily into 
one of two groups: those that deal with 
particulars, and those that deal with gen- 
eralities. In view of the suspicious nature 
of the defendant in the divorce suit, it is 
also not surprising that in every anthology 


except one (N) the second group outnum- 
bers the first. (Indeed, one collection—P— 
avoids the first kind of writing entirely, 
and prints nothing but generalities). To 
deal, then, with the smaller of the two 
groups first, what, we may ask, is evidently 
the nature of the particular—of Poetry? 
The simplest kind of Poetry (though 
hardly worthy of the name) is the fact- 
wad: This consists of a certain number of 
concrete details about some specific thing 
or topic. The directions on a box of patch- 
ing plaster, for example (B); an intermi- 
nable list of victories scored by Negro track 
athletes of the ’30s and ’40s (BH); data 
about American sales of the Volkswagen 
and other foreign cars in 1954 (E); rep- 
ortorial information about some particular 
people in Japan (KS) or about the heroes 
of cowboy novels (KS); information use- 
ful for information-please-type programs 
concerning Formosa (L); an encyclopedia 
article on the ancient Athenian theatre 
(T) ; all the facts about western river steam- 
boats in the 19th century (KS). The trouble 
with the fact-wad is that, since it absolutely 
precludes emotion of any sort, it doesn’t fit 
perfectly into the accepted notion of Po- 
etry; perhaps this is why several of the col- 
lections (BHS, N, P, R, S) fail to include 
even a single example of the type. (Another 
trouble with it is its extreme dullness; but 
for entrance into these circles, dullness is 
no disqualifier. Evidently today’s freshmen 
are presumed to have leather stomachs. ) 
Other types of Poetry reprinted, then, 
involve emotion. In order to grasp just 
which emotions, it is necessary to consider 
which ones are, on the Cartesian assump- 
tions, possible at all. Since reality consists 
of generality, particulars are therefore by 
definition unreal, and to produce emotion in 
writing about them you have to invest them 
with a spurious “reality” of some sort— 
which means, in practice, putting costumes 
on the shadows. The result is four kinds of 
essay: the nostalgic (This Is Real Because 
It Happened to Me in My Vividly Re- 
membered Childhood); the picturesque- 
character type (This Is Real Because You 
Never Met This Particular Codger and 
You Can't Prove He Doesn’t or Didn't 
Exist ) ; the picturesque-geographic (This Is 
eal Because You’ve Never Been There So 
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How Do You Know It Isn’t Like That?) ; 
and the whimsical or fantastic (Let’s Pre- 
tend That This Is Real, Just for the Hell 
of It—And Isn’t It Cute!). 

Of these four the most popular is the 
geographic. Emotions invoked include sur- 
prise (“In a single word the Algonquin 
Indians crystallized their desire to attain a 
peaceful society and outlined a means for 
achieving it. Chargoggagogmanchaugagog- 
chaubunagungamaug is the name they gave 
to a beautiful lake in Webster, Massachu- 
setts”—BHL, p. 257); neo-Conradian awe 
(“The forest, that austere, stately, and re- 
garding Presence draped interminably in 
verdant folds, while we gazed upon it sus- 
pecting no new thing of it, as by a stealthy 
movement had withdrawn its green robe, 
and our sight had fallen into the cavernous 
gloom of its dank and hollow heart”—KM, 
p. 100); and Sunday-supplement frissons 
(“the gold of the Cenote was fished out 
from among the bones of young maidens 
who had been hurled, screaming, into 
eternity by cruel priests as offerings to 
cruel gods”—S, p. 229). Draped intermi- 
nably in verdant prose, the authors, who in- 
clude Admiral Byrd and the Kon-tiki an- 


thropologists, invite their readers to rum- 
mage among all kinds of maidenly privacies 


—to share, in Samuel Eliot Morison’s 
golden metaphor, “the delight of those 
October days in 1492 when the New World 
gracefully yielded her virginity to the con- 
quering Castilians” (S, p. 219—“Columbus’ 
landfall is here described in the way it de- 
serves,” ejaculates the enthusiastic editor 
in an introductory note to the selection). 
Nostalgia, the picturesqueness of pictur- 
esque people, and whimsy, fantasy, or folksy 
humor—these commodities, obviously not 
mutually exclusive, often turn up in the 
same essay, posing problems of classifica- 
tion. In this particular set of anthologies, 
the codgers commemorated include painters 
(Monet and Grandma Moses—“The doctor 
is round in the middle, and, says Grandma, 
‘he wouldn’t have such a pot on him if he’d 
just lay down on the floor and roll over 
like he did when he was three years old and 
I first knew him’ ”—E, p. 105) ; hens (“The 
hen took one look at the watch and shrieked 
‘A time bomb!’ ”—KM, p. 106; aficionados 
will recognize the fowl as one of Mr. 
White’s) ; great figures from American his- 


tory, inspiring short flights into doggerel 
(“as he turned his face toward the crowd, 
as he smiled through his tears and bowed, 
the people cheered and wept, too, and took 
the old man to their hearts. ‘He limps from 
his wound at Brandywine,’ they said—and 
the story spread through the nation”—E, 
p. 215); the former Mrs. Sloan Simpson 
O’Dwyer, rendered in the palpitating periods 
of Redbook magazine, now elegantly pro- 
longed by Alfred Knopf in Caledonia, a 
linotype face designed by W. A. Dwiggins 
(“Can a young, beautiful woman marry an 
older man and be happy ?”—B, p. 37) ; some 
psychopaths who rioted in Jackson Prison, 
Jackson, Michigan, in 1952; unforgettable 
old Harvard professors (“I remember him 
crying out at a meeting of the graduate 
students’ club, after a lecture on the Middle 
Ages by Professor Rand, ‘Middle Ages! you 
should call them Muddle Ages and Meddle 
Ages!’”"-——-S, p. 115); Thomas Wolfe on 
himself (“He knows that dark time is flow- 
ing by him like a river. The huge, dark wall 
of loneliness is around him now. It encloses 
and presses in upon him, and he cannot es- 
cape. And the cancerous plant of memory 
is feeding at his entrails .. .”—S, p. 576); 
and professional picturesques of one sort or 
another (“‘Your majesty,’ he says, ‘you 
sure put on some great sights here in Lon- 
don. But I wish you’d have been with me 
on Saturday nights at Claremore, Okla- 
homa. Saturday night was the real thing 
there. You’d have been crazy about it. 
Course, ropin’, and ridin’, and tent shows 
and circuses is nice stuff. But Saturdays 
we used to go down to the barber shop and 
watch haircuts !’”—R, p. 295). One gets the 
impression that the ideal poetic subject for 
some of these anthologists would be a sort 
of combination Huysmans and Arthur God- 
frey, written up by either William Faulkner 
or Josh Billings; and one wonders, as the 
plants gnaw at the entrails and the gorge 
rises, why he hasn’t yet been invented. 
The answer may be that most of the 
anthologists are too preoccupied with the 
quintessence of Science—that is, with the 
abstract essay on The Big Topic. One of 
the books (KS), for example, winds up 
with four items titled as follows: “Science, 
Poetry, and Politics,” “Literature, Science, 
and Democracy,” “Life as Art,” and, 
simply, “Liberty.” Nor do the contents belie 
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the titles. Of “Literature, Science, and De- 
mocracy” another editor, who also prints 
this particular selection, writes approvingly 
that its purpose was “to create a synthesis 
of Literature and Science in the final term, 
Democracy. Thus the form of the article is 
somewhat mathematical and can be phrased 
‘Literature plus Science equals Democ- 
racy” (B, p. 281). “I write as an avowed 
generalist” proclaims the author of “Sci- 
ence, Poetry, and Politics” (KS, p. 672). 
“The term ‘economic system,’” says the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
manufacturers of another of these all- 
embracing essays, “means not merely busi- 
ness as this word is commonly used. It in- 
cludes all those activities and relations 
which have an influence upon, or affect, our 
making a living” (P, p. 332). “HAS 
TRUTH INTRINSIC EXCELLENCE?” 
enquires the author of a ten-page run-down 
on “The Values of Science” (P, p. 297). 
“Physical birth,” announces a psychiatrist 
writing on “The Human Situation,” “is, in- 
deed, an important change from intrauterine 
life.” (S, p. 664); while a poet, in an essay 
on “The Language of Poetry,” explains 
that “if the coherence, the logical progres- 
sion, of ideas and meanings in ordinary dis- 
course is orderly in the reasonable sense of 
the word, order, then the relation of these 
ideas and meanings [in a certain sonnet] 
is disorderly, or, in any event, beyond 
order” (L, p. 86). And so it goes, as the 
campus (it’s a safe bet) sleeps. 

A special sub-variety of the abstract 
essay on the Big Topic is the editorial— 
abstracts and editorials together make up 
nearly half of all the contemporary essays 
reprinted in these anthologies. The guises 
of the editorial are manifold: it appears in 
the form of actual newspaper leaders, com- 
mencement addresses, inspirational articles 
in the well-worn tradition of evangelical 
chautaquaism, political speeches, and pulpit 
oratory (one collection—P—concludes its 
750 pages with four out-and-out sermons). 
But though the guises are manifold, the 
purpose is one: to buttonhole the reader; 
to get him to do something about it; to 
“Keep your bowels in order!” (from an 
essay on “Maturity’—P, p. 627); to 
“awaken the community from its deadly 
lethargy and skepticism” about the merits 
of marriage counselors (P, p. 589—this one 


gets a little plaintive in spots: “In the past, 
we are often reminded, people had to get 
along without marriage counselors. In the 
main, this is true. But . . .”); to abstain 
from underrating the box camera (B, p. 
168); to take General Electric’s word for 
it that “a solid background in English is 
prerequisite to happiness and well-being” 
(“Perhaps when a manufacturer of tur- 
bines, generators, jet engines, lamps, room 
air coolers, toasters, refrigerators, and 
200,000 other electrical products says Eng- 
lish is of tremendous importance, they will 
listen”—BHS, p. 66); to “Put Your Best 
Voice Forward” (“More probably, however, 
your problem is lip laziness”—BHS, p. 79) ; 
to solve the problem of soil conservation 
(or else “Like Gadarene swine, we shall 
rush down a war-torn slope to a barbarian 
existence in the blackened rubble’—T, p. 
330); to speculate whether or not “the 
roller derby is a folk version of the ballet, 
and more fundamental” (BH, p. 439); and 
to “believe in propaganda for knowledge, 
intelligence, consciousness, understanding, 
for disciplined will and imagination and 
feeling, and for action carrying these out in 
valuable social functioning, with faith in 
the outcome” (KM, p. 209). 

With the abstractionist essays and the 
editorials can be grouped a smaller, less 
abstract roster of popular-science articles 
(popular zoology, anthropology, linguistics, 
sociology, oceanography, etc.); but where 
to put two even less numerous groups, 
popular semantics and popular criticism 
(movie reviews, discussions of the detective 
story, of jazz, etc.) is less certain. (As for 
semantics, the editors of one anthology 
justify its inclusion on the following 
grounds: “College freshmen are less naive 
than Mark Twain’s famous Nigger Jim, 
who thought that since Frenchmen were 
men they should talk Jike men—that is 
speak English, like the men Jim had known. 
He assumed that there was some absolute 
connection between the word and the thing. 
Thus the symbolic character of language 
is the topic of our first essay”—BH, p. 301. 
In the light of the assumption made about 
the audience in the first sentence quoted, 
“Thus” seems a clear non-sequitur.) The 
smaller groups, however, turn out to be as 
subject as most of the other entries to two 
great diseases of discourse: the cliché (“All 
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elaborations of statement in this subject 
must assume the premise that the movie 
begins with the art of photographed mo- 
tion” —B, p. 267) and talkie-talkie. 

The cliché—not only clichés of diction but 
also of attitude, of response—has perhaps 
been already illustrated extensively enough. 
It reaches a kind of apotheosis in a cur- 
rent form of sub-literature, the psychiatric 
soap opera: “. . . the case of a certain 
woman, whom we will call Mrs. Jack 
Aranda. Her strongest emotional habits 
were tied up in two great loves, the first 
for herself and the second for her daughter. 
Since childhood, the enjoyment of social 
esteem had been her greatest satisfaction in 
life. When her wealthy husband died, her 
claim to social distinction as the wife of a 
prominent man died with him. She was a 
has-been. She was just another rich widow 
with a little girl to bring up. She felt, 
rightly or wrongly, that her only chance to 
regain importance was through her daugh- 
ter” (P, p. 681). At this level of insight, 
mental health and Lifebuoy advertising 
shake hands. 

Talkie-talkie, the flight from the cliché 
to the outré, is less pervasive, but still per- 
vasive enough to constitute a pertinent com- 
ment on the common editorial assumption 
that students will “improve their own 
writing” by studying these models. “Ever 
since Sodom and Gomorrah,” opines a 
literary architect (KM, p. 161), “organic 
normalcy has been raped again and again 
by man, that super-animal still struggling 
for its own balance.” “For years industrial 
psychologists,” in the words of a Fortune 
editor (P, p. 128), “have been champing 
to apply scientific methods to employee- 
management communication material, but, 
what with cultural-lag troubles, they hadn’t 
been able to get very far.” The deprecatory 
remark of one of the editors (L) that “the 
voices heard here are seldom elegant” 
seems a modest understatement. 

So much for the bulk of what these vol- 
umes reprint. There remain certain con- 
temporary essays that escape the Cartesian 
split by being apparently based on the 
metaphysical premise that a writer’s job is 
to see his subject as in itself it really is, 
and to present it accordingly. A nineteenth- 
century example, reprinted in KS, is Henry 
James’s analysis of Hawthorne’s Our Old 


Home; more recent ones include Edmund 
Wilson’s “The Vogue of the Marquis de 
Sade” (B, 317 ff.) and Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son’s “Clothes Make the Eskimo,” the single 
first-rate piece of work contained in BHS. 
Reed Whittemore’s “Churchill and the Lim- 
itations of Myth” (L, 90 ff.), excellent in 
itself, stands up well beside the great man’s 
own description of Dunkirk (S, 4 ff.), a 
piece that succeeds in justifying both 
Whittemore’s analysis and its own Church- 
illian existence. Even among essays that 
seem at first glance to fall readily on one 
side or the other of the great Cartesian 
barrier, one finds, here and there, marked 
examples of genuine intelligence and per- 
ception. In the hands of D. H. Lawrence 
(“Market Day,” N, 214 ff.) or Joseph 
Conrad (“Geography and Some Explorers,” 
KS, 315 ff.; “Landfalls and Departures,” 
E, 75 ff.), picturesque places become more 
than costumed shadows; while Morris 
Cohen (“Philosophy and Scientific Meth- 
ods,” S, 382 ff.) and Herbert Weinstock 
(“The Meaning of Music,” S, 519 ff.) 
achieve, even in the midst of abstraction, 
what Walter Lippmann (S, 45) well de- 
scribes as “the complicated and qualified 
concreteness that is needed” for rational 
discussion. Work that rises above the gen- 
eral ruck of stereotype, jargon, and medi- 
ocrity in these anthologies constitutes, by 
my count, about one-seventh of the con- 
temporary material in E; a quarter of it in 
S; a third in KM; and a half in N—these 
being the four best volumes of the dozen. 
(Such a box score is misleading, however, 
because S, with 719 pages, is one of the 
biggest fish in the tank; whereas KM, with 
290, and N, with 455—and only about half 
the entries contemporary—are relative min- 
nows. The largest number of distinguished 
modern essays in any one volume occurs in 
S; it is only a pity that the book includes 
so many others. ) 

In fairness it should also be added that if 
N wins the prize for highest batting aver- 
age, the victory is gained partly because 
the editor refuses to abide by the ground 
rules. Instead of selecting his authors, as 
his competitors tend to do, from a various 
panel of retired naval officers, former col- 
lege presidents, humorous lecturers, profes- 
sional elocutionists, specialists in tropical 
zoology and ecology, attorneys, research 
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directors of the Foreign Policy Association, 
journalists, art editors of Vogue, the face- 
less men who fabricate Time and Fortune, 
and a great host of college professors in 
every conceivable field, Charles Neider has 
had the unusual idea of collecting some 
essays written by writers—one would have 
thought an almost vanished breed. This 
tactic is clearly not cricket, and neither is 
Neider’s choice of provenance. Unaccount- 
ably neglecting such organs As Harper's, 


Fortune, Collier's, Redbook, The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Saturday Review, and 
the instructions on boxes of patching plas- 
ter, he seems to have taken his essays, for 
the most part, out of books. A third count 
against him is that he actually publishes 
two fairly modern familiar essays, Conrad’s 
“Christmas Day at Sea” and Proust’s 
“Waking Dreams” (the first chapter of 
Swann’s Way). The familiar essay is now 
supposed officially to be extinct. 


Poetry 


FALSE GALLOP, Thomas A. Kirby (Ex- 
position, 1956, 54 pp., $2.50). Light verse 
on literary subjects, by the Chairman at 
Louisiana State. Prof. Kirby’s preface 
reads: “Some of these verses have never 


been published before. In fact, none of 
them have, and probably shouldn’t be now. 
But—.” Many readers and students will 
put heavy emphasis on the “But—.” 


Recordings 


TWENTIETH CENTURY POETRY IN 
ENGLISH, Herbert Read, Phelps Putnam, 
John Berryman, Horace Gregory (Library 
of Congress, 1954, LP No. L8, 12-inch, 
$4.50). Another in the useful series of LP 
re-issues of earlier 78’s complete with texts 
and headnotes. The mild diction and mild 
Wordsworthianism (plus some mild fluffs) 
of the British Read is matched by Berry- 
man’s stronger Auden-ish delivery, count- 
ered in the bizarre vigor of Putnam, and 


obliterated by Gregory’s ineptness. The 
auditor can follow Read’s sequences easily, 
and is carried by the humor of Gregory’s 
“Opera, Opera!,” but needs time to study 
the long, little-known “Ballad of a Strange 
Thing” by the prematurely-dead Phelps 
Putnam. Berryman’s disjointed metaphors 
become organic only in “Winter Land- 
scape,” with its Breughel clue, but “The 
Ball Poem” is simple and immediately mov- 


ing. 


Linguistics 


LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH, Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr. (Harvard, 61 pp., $1.50). Last 
year James Sledd wrote: “With luck, the 
average freshman in the next generation 
will know far more about English than the 
average teacher knows today, and the aver- 
age teacher will know what the superior 
freshman ought [sic] to know.” Anyone 
who wishes to acquire some of the knowl- 
edge that Sledd had in mind can make an 
excellent start by reading Smith’s 1954 
Inglis lecture. In the introduction, he de- 
scribes the present objectives of linguistic 
science and orients them in the academic 


community, shows how language both 
structures and represents meaning, later 
pointing out that writing is not language 
but a “symbolization of a symbolization.” 
Smith believes that a fuller awareness of 
the currently known facts about language 
in general and about English in particular 
“would inevitably lead to a change of em- 
phasis in our teacher-training programs; 

. could imply no less than a revolution 
in American education.” The remainder 
of the book deals with English vowels; 
with stress, particularly its application to 
grammar; and with pitch and pause, par- 
ticularly their application to the determina- 
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tion of structural units. By the time this 
appears in print, my copy will have been 
read by a number of people at Tulane, ad- 
ministrative officers, faculty, and students. 

SuMNER Ives 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


STRUCTURAL ESSENTIALS OF ENG- 
LISH, Harold Whitehall (Harcourt, Brace, 
154 pp., $2.50). Mr. Whitehall’s students at 
Indiana have been fortunate in being able 
to use mimeographed preliminary editions 
of this text. No other grammar of English 
consistently treats words as members of 
functioning groups and adequately popu- 
larizes many features of structural lin- 
guistics. (And no other grammar intended 
for use in a composition course slips so 
easily into a coat pocket!) The first chap- 
ter defines the book as a treatment of the 
structure of written English as our most 
standardized expressive mode, echoing the 
modest foreword. The next three chapters, 
treating word-groups and their order in 
sentences and modification, is the structural 
portion of the book, making full use of 
stress, juncture and tone contrasts. A long 
chapter offers interesting lexical classifica- 


tions of connectives; the next two treat 
verb and noun morphology. Chs. 8 and 9 
show how systematic English is with its 
substitute forms—and how automatic, since 
certain forms, if they occur first, limit the 
choices to be made among following forms. 
Three short chapters on punctuation, spell- 
ing, and pronunciation (with a really 
stripped-down set of vowel phonemes!) and 
a word-formation precede an eloquent Ap- 
pendix which sketches a history of written 
English. There is much here not available 
in any other text: concise good sense in 
the perspective on writing as a system, 
clear treatment of superfix elements and 
morphology, and ingenious lexical sum- 
maries. If the book is sometimes incom- 
plete or inconsistently developed, some- 
times fragmentary in organization, these 
faults are easy to forgive in a handbook 
so concise which both popularizes recent 
research and includes original contributions. 
This book should prove quite attractive to 
teachers of composition who have been 
searching for a concise structural approach. 
MacCurpy BuRNET 
Mary.anp §S. T. C. (SAvtssury) 


Composition and Communication 


WORDS: HOW TO KNOW THEM, 
M. M. Mathews (Holt, 1956, 121 pp., $1.25, 
paper). Lucid hornbook of word-formation 
dictionary-making could liberate 
undergraduates from laborious atomism 
and induce a mature, organic sense of lan- 
guage. Use: unit in freshman composition, 
for which a proper level is held through- 
out, neither superficial nor sophisticated, 
Would be improved by (1) notice of first 
bibliographical steps beyond itse!f, (2) re- 
lief from un-ironic sobriety of style. Mr. 
Mathews signs from the University of 
Chicago. 
Rosert L, CHAPMAN 

S.U.N.Y., T.C. (Osweco) 


A CONCISE GUIDE TO COMPOSI- 
TION, by Louise E. Rorabacher { Harper, 
1956, 324 pp., $2.40). Professor Rorabacher 
of Purdue University has produced a con- 
cise book for students beginning the study 


of composition which attempts to com- 
bine certain features of the rhetoric with 
some of the handbook. Aside from the first 
few pages, in which she discusses how stu- 
dents may go about selecting theme topics 
and writing papers, Professor Rorabacher 
concentrates on grammar. In spite of the 
fact that she seeks a “comfortable middle 
course” in things grammatical, most readers 
will place her in the grammatical right 
wing. She is consistently prescriptive and 
rarely discriminates between the various 
levels of English usage. She eliminates few 
of the traditional Latinate categories like 
mode, and she even considers case in un- 
inflected nouns (¢.g., see exercises, p. 91). 
Not all teachers will think beginning writ- 
ers must be able to distinguish between 
demonstrative and relative pronouns; be- 
tween limiting, descriptive possessive, and 
demonstrative adjectives; and between four 
kinds of adverbs (adverbs of time, place, 
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manner, degree) before they can write 
clearly, concisely, and idiomatically. Pro- 
fessor Rorabacher supplies many exercises 
with which to drill the students in what she 
thinks they ought to know, and the book is 
usefully got up with constant cross refer- 
ences. On the end-pages correction symbols 
are listed with appropriate references to 
the text. The book fits nicely in the hand 
and has a pleasant flexible cover. But, like 
youth, this kind of grammar is too interest- 
ing to be wasted on the young. 
Ropert E. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


TECHNIQUES OF FICTION, Theodore 
Goodman (Liveright, 1956, 288 pp., $3.50). 
Written by the late professor of creative 
writing at C.C.N.Y., this study of prose 
fiction is important not only for those in- 
terested in the techniques of composition, 
but also for all teachers and students of 


literature. For it is a storehouse of com- 
ments on short stories and novels for the 
reader, as well as an investigation and 
solution of problems common to all creative 
writers. Defining fiction in his opening 
chapter as made up of seven component 
parts—the word (as prose) imagery, char- 
acter, pattern, emotion, idea, and conflict— 
Professor Goodman proceeds to discuss 
each part in turn in the following seven 
chapters, introducing a wealth of illustrative 
material from continental as well as Eng- 
lish and American literature. Among au- 
thors upon whom he draws again and again 
to support a generality or to suggest a 
method are Proust, Hardy, Joyce, Willa 
Cather, Mann, Jane Austen, and Poe. Pro- 
fessor Goodman has written about his sub- 
ject with such enthusiasm that he must 
foster the same quality in his readers. 
Joun C. COLEMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Reprints 


VANITY FAIR, W. M. Thackeray, ed. 
John W. Dodds ( Rinehart, 1955, 728 pp., 75¢, 


paper). For a tenth of a cent a page, the 
reader has another hardy perennial for his 
use, together with a solid introduction by 
Dodds of Stanford, which stresses Thack- 
eray’s irony (as opposed to Dickens’ 
satire and comedy), his sense of life and 
social order, his mature characterizations. 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Mark 
Twain (Bantam, 312 pp., 50¢, paper). The 
Bantam “fifth printing (new edition)” of 
Clemens’ classic reminds us of how both 
the author and the colorful life that fas- 
cinated him retain their fascination for the 
American common reader. 


DIALOGUES OF ALFRED NORTH 
WHITEHEAD, ed., Lucien Price (New 
American Library, 1956, 320 pp., 50¢, 
paper). The table-talk of a man as sensitive 
and ranging as Whitehead is good in it- 
self, but teachers of literature will also find 
many comments and notions germane to 
their specialized interests (and there is a 
full index): e.g., “Tennyson was a great 
poet with a mediocre subject. His subject 
was Victorian England.” The editor, al- 
though he has not been at pains to minimize 
his own share in the colloquies, has pre- 
served and framed the obiter dicta remark- 
ably well. 


Anthologies and Texts for Reading 


THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, ed. Van H. 
Cartwell and Charles Grayson (Bantam, 
405 pp., 50¢, paper). Most anthologists 
stick close to previous selections, but this 
short-story collection unabashedly contains 
only the most-often-reprinted tales—from 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster” to “The 
Other Wise Man.” 


SHAKESPEARE: SIX PLAYS AND 
THE SONNETS, ed. Thomas Marc Par- 
rott and Edward Hubler (Scribner’s, 1956, 
290 pp. $1.75). According to the editors, 
both of Princeton, “this book is designed 
for the student who has read a few of 
Shakespeare’s works or is just becoming 
acquainted with them.” To satisfy the 
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possessors of this minimal knowledge, they 
select six plays that represent to them “the 
range and height of Shakespeare’s achieve- 
ment at various stages of his career”— 
R&J, 1HIV, Ham, Oth, AYLI, and 
Temp—and the Sonnets. In addition, they 
offer a five-page general introduction that 
covers Shakespeare’s biography, his career 
in drama, his language, his stage, and an 
evaluation of his achievement. For each of 
the plays there is an introduction, running 
from two pages for Romeo to five pages 
for Hamlet; four pages introduce the Son- 
nets. The notes, mercifully placed at the 
bottom of each column, are usually brief 
definitions of the “hard” words: this is 
editorial intention, to keep the comments 
“brief and emphasize those aspects of 
[Shakespeare’s] work which will be the 
most meaningful to the student.” No one 
will care to argue with such an intention, 
but the editors sometimes sacrifice the 
elucidation of complex passages which will 
puzzle a beginner to their desire for brevity. 
I. B. CAUTHEN, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY POETRY 
AND PROSE, ed. Louis I. Bredvold, Alan 
D. McKillop, and Lois Whitney, 2nd ed. 
(Ronald, 1955, 1274 pp., $6.50). The long- 
awaited new edition of this standard anthol- 
ogy (published first in 1939) will disappoint 
those who have been expecting thorough- 
going revisions for the book is fundamen- 
tally the same as the first edition. The most 
important change has been the addition of 
a 106-page section of “Further Readings,” 
which adds Gulliver II and “The Life and 
Genuine Character of Dean Swift”; Spec- 
tators 10 and 519; Dunciad 1V; Young’s 
Conjectures; a piece (including “My cat 


Jeoffrey”) of Jubilate Agno; a part of 
Burke’s Sublime and Beautiful; and Reyn- 
old’s seventh Discourse, with Blake’s mar- 
ginalia. Bibliographies have been revised 
and introductions and notes slightly altered. 

Despite these very pleasant additions and 
improvements, the book is badly weakened 
by the publisher’s apparent decision not to 
reset and replate the material. The critical 
taste revealed in the selections (none in the 
first edition has been dropped) is not, per- 
haps, quite that of most of the teachers of 
1956, who would want, I think, less of 
Thomson, Cowper, and the Graveyard 
School, and more of Gay, Swift’s poems, 
Pope, Johnson, and even Boswell (see 
Richard C. Boys, “Curricular Problems in 
Eighteenth-Century Literature,” CE, XVII 
[April, 1956], 402-403). The retention of 
the plates of the first edition has also 
meant the perpetuation of all the old 
familiar typographical embarrassments: 
Mr. Levet’s eightieth year, for example, is 
still “high” instead of “nigh” (p. 688). 
And, for the most part, the introductions 
have been “revised” by retaining the orig- 
inal material and by simply adding para- 
graphs at the end, despite the fact that 
some of the original introductions (like the 
one to Blake) were woefully inadequate in 
the first place. It must be added that the 
binding is even more gaudily and expen- 
sively hideous than that of the first edition. 

But with all the deficiencies caused by the 
patchwork plan of this new edition, the 
book remains the best single-volume eight- 
eenth-century anthology, and it will do 
very nicely while we await a text represent- 
ing more sensitively alterations in taste 
since 1939. 

PauL FusseE Lt, JR. 

Rutcers UNIVERSITY 


Literary History and Criticism 


CYCLE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE: 
AN ESSAY IN HISTORICAL CRITI- 
CISM, Robert E. Spiller (Macmillan, 1955, 
318 pp., $4.75). When Professor Spiller 
(Penn) finished co-editing The Literary 
History of The U. S., he had an organic 
view of our literature that has developed 
into a theory. This theory is the cyclic one 
of history, which Spiller applies to Ameri- 


can culture to discover two complete se- 
quences—the first, born from Europe but 
eventually establishing an American litera- 
ture on the Eastern coast, culminating in 
the great native Romantics, Melville and 
Whitman; the second, born from the west- 
ward expansion and its eastward reaction, 
culminating in the world works of Eliot 
and Faulkner. This is an interesting theory 
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that can be taken or left; what makes this 
book valuable are the firm judgment and 
the clear expression that mold every page. 
Here are wonderful individual insights pre- 
sented without jargon or overreaching: the 
equation of Melville and Whitman, those 
great contemporaries unaware of each 
other; the precise achievement of The Red 
Badge of Courage; a great chapter on 
Howells and Twain; a new view of Frost’s 
later work; the basic reason why Eliot’s 
Waste Land is better than Pound’s Cantos ; 
a revealing paralleling of Lindsay with 
Gershwin; the compactness of a comment 
like “Emerson seldom wrote a perfect poem 
because of his failure to abandon the arbi- 
trary laws of meter and rhyme that he re- 
jected in theory and that he could not 
himself master ... ,” or the specificity of 
“Old Ben (in Faulkner’s The Bear) is 
more symbol than fact, but whether he 
should be destroyed as a bear or rever- 
enced as a god is not altogether clear.” In 
short, The Cycle of American Literature is, 
with Cunliffe’s Penguin The Literature of 
the United States, the best brief critical 
history available, and if the publisher is 
smart, he’ll get Spiller into the same for- 


mat and price as Cunliffe as soon as 
possible. 


BLAKE AND YEATS, THE CON- 
TRARY VISION, Hazard Adams (Cor- 
nell, 328 pp., $5.50). A generation ago 
many articles and books were written about 
the influence of one writer on another. 
Then there was a reaction against influence 
studies, since many of these studies em- 
ployed systems of measurement that 
claimed more exactitude than they were 
capable of providing, and, secondly, there 
was a growing feeling that what should be 
at issue was the quality of a finished work 
of art, not its antecedents or sources. In 
other words, influence studies went out of 
style. Now they are returning, but in a 
slightly different form: a scholar or critic 
will place two writers in conjunction and 
observe the philosophical and _ stylistic 
similarities between them, but minimize 
actual influences. Mr. Adams’ book is an 
instance of this. It is clear that he knows 
Blake and Yeats and the scholarship on 
both exceedingly well. He provides learned 
summaries of the Blakeian esthetic and of 
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the Yeatsian esthetic, and he shows how 
both of these relate to concepts of history 
and of personality. One of the inevitable 
weaknesses in such studies is a partial 
failure in the thematic or thesis line or 
argument; at certain moments in reading, 
one is not certain whether there is one 
subject, two subjects, or two subjects 
having certain connections. Perhaps this 
is a little unfair to Mr. Adams’ book, which, 
he says, was intended as a comparison be- 
tween Blake’s and Yeats’ symbolism, and 
also turned out to be “a study of symbolism 
in the poetry written in English,” even 
though he made no overt attempt to place 
the two of them in “a tradition of poetic 
language.” In a sense then Mr. Adams 
(Cornell) is going over old ground, indi- 
cating, in however detailed a way, that in 
Blake and Yeats English literature has had 
bardic poets who were effective critics of 
the more naive forms of rationalism and 
materialism. Both poets understood that 
man is a creature desperately in need of 
myths. A part of their greatness lies in this 
recognition. On the other hand, one may 
object that the systems of Blake and Yeats 
are in many respects cranky, eccentric, and 
unbelievable. Few of their critics, and this 
includes Mr. Adams, make much of this 
latter point. A further difficulty with studies 
of Blake and Yeats is that they devote 
themselves all but exclusively to explaining 
the relationship of the system to the poetry. 
Neither Blake nor Yeats is a great poet 
solely on the score of his system. Their 
greatness also lies in the language of their 
poetry—and this deserves more study than 
it has had. 
Van O’Connor 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


AMBROSE BIERCE AND THE BLACK 
HILLS, Paul Fatout (Oklahoma, 180 pp., 
$3.50). In the spring of 1880, Ambrose 
Bierce dropped his San Francisco news- 
paper work to become Special Agent for 
the Black Hills Placer Mining Company in 
Rockerville, South Dakota, not far from 
Deadwood and the fabulous Homestake 
Mine. Bierce was hired to boot out scoun- 
drels, and incidentally make himself a 
fortune. But honesty and conscientious 
work did not pay. The confidence men who 
had been milking workers and stockholders 
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kept the confidence of enough Eastern offi- 
cers to make Bierce seem the scoundrel in- 
stead. Mr. Fatout of Purdue University 
gives an exciting account of financial she- 
nanigans, and casts light on a little-known 
aspect of Bierce. 

Joun LypENBERG 
Hopart AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES 


WILLIAM HALE WHITE (MARK 
RUTHERFORD): A CRITICAL STUDY, 
by Irvin Stock (Columbia, 268 pp., $4.25). 
White (1831-1913) was born in Bedford, 
England, where the Nonconformist spirit 
famous through Bunyan was still strong. 
His works deal much with Victorian social 
problems involving religion. Professor 
Stock (Rollins) states that Gide has created 
a certain vogue for White in France. 
Stock’s book will help promote a new popu- 
larity for White in the English-speaking 
world, Some earlier praisers of White are 
Howells, Arnold, Conrad, Swinburne, 
Stephen Crane, Bennett, Lawrence, and 
J. Middleton Murray. White’s chief literary 
output consists of eleven small volumes: 
six novels (two have considerable auto- 
biographical material) ; three volumes con- 
taining short stories and essays; and two 
books on Wordsworth and Bunyan. Stock 
includes important unpublished material. 
He provides a valuable biographical study. 
But dominantly his work is critical, as his 
title indicates. He devotes one chapter to 
each of the six novels by “Mark Ruther- 
ford.” By all that he tells us he makes us 
more and more aware that White’s work 
has integrity, stylistic beauty, and “serious” 
interest. (Incidentally, I believe that the 
influence of Carlyle at his best upon Hale 
White is probably greater than Stock indi- 
cates, even though he shows that it was 
great.) The major topic, variously drama- 
tized, in White’s work is nothing less than 
“the conflict between reality and the human 


‘dream.’” In fiction and in non-fiction the 
work of White provides important social 
history. Stock in his concluding remarks 
calls White a preserver—‘‘Hale White, seek- 
ing like [Carlyle, Arnold, Meredith, George 
Eliot, and] certain others of his time to 
make religion ‘intelligible,’ has in fact taken 
rank with the preservers of civilization.” 
This book should be in every college li- 
brary because of its clear and profound 
presentation of the increasingly influential 
mind and art of William Hale White. 
Darsy TEMPLEMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE GAWAIN-POET, Henry Lyttleton 
Savage, (North Carolina Press, 236 pp., 
$6). This work is comprised of three 
studies, supplemented by many appendices, 
from the pen of the Archivist of the Prince- 
ton Library, who has devoted years of 
exacting and imaginative research to the 
problems of the Gawain-poet. As one reads 
this work, one is constantly impressed with 
the degree to which the author has suc- 
ceeded in identifying himself with the 
milieu of his subject. The first essay sur- 
veys briefly the time, origin, status, and 
craftmanship of the “Master Anonymous” 
assumed to have written, besides Gawain, 
St. Erkenwald and the three northern poems 
gathered in manuscript with the Gawain 
by an also anonymous collector. The second 
chapter closely examines in the light of 
medieval venery and heraldry the nexus 
between the hunting and temptation epi- 
sodes in Gawain. The last and major chap- 
ter, which is the least persuasive, unfolds 
with learned detail the career of Enguer- 
rand de Coucy, son-in-law of Edward III, 
and suggests a connection between this 
career and Gawain considered as an oc- 
casional poem. 


Grorce J. ENGELHARDT 
Loyota University (CHICAGO) 
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Ringing the Changes 


Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat but for promotion, 
And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having: it is not so with thee. 


INSTRUCTORSHIPS 
Robert Regan, Centenary College of 
Louisiana, from Harvard University. Jack 
E. Teagarden, Centenary College of Louis- 
iana, from University of Florida. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORSHIPS 


Richard Braddock, State University of 
Iowa, from Iowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls. Charles Herring, University 
of Virginia (Northern Virginia Branch). 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIPS 


T. C. Hoepfner, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. Gilbert M. Rubenstein, Pace Col- 
lege. 

CHAIRMANSHIPS 


Marvin Perry, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity (Co-chairman). 


SHAKESPEARE 


FELLOWSHIPS 


John Ashmead, Osaka University and 
Athens College (Fulbright), from Haver- 
ford College. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS 


G. Armour Craig, Harvard University, 
from Amherst College (Fall Term). Ron- 
ald S. Crane, Cornell University, from Uni- 
versity of Chicago (Spring Term). F. W. 
Dupee, Harvard University, from Columbia 
University (Fall Term). North Frye, 
Harvard University, from University of 
Toronto (Fall Term). Rosemond Tuve, 
Harvard University, from Connecticut Col- 
lege (Fall Term). 


WRITER IN RESIDENCE 


William Faulkner, University of Virginia 
(Spring Term). 


For Readers 


(Continued from page iv) 


writer in American Literature, who taught 
briefly at Minnesota and then went to Chicago, 
where he is Chairman, His articles and books 
are numerous, including three books on native 
humor, three books on native folk heroes, and 
several solid texts. He has been a mainstay of 
CE’s editorial advisory board three times. 
WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR, professor and 
critic at Minnesota, and LAURIAT LANE, 
JR., instructor at Cornell, will be remembered 
as writers of the provocative leading articles in 
last year’s first CE. W. WILBUR HAT- 
FIELD should need no introduction, but new 
readers might not know that he combined 49 
years of teaching English with 38 years of edit- 
ing CE. ROBERT C. POOLEY is almost as 
NCTE as Mr. Hatfield: President in 1941 and 
active otherwise for many years. He is a pro- 
fessor at Michigan. JOHN HOLMES, well- 
known and often-published New England poet 
and teacher, contributes verses about Professor 
Files, his former colleague at Tufts. WIL- 
LIAM FROST, associate professor at Santa 
Barbara with many degrees, much publication, 
and more experience, analyzes essay textbooks 
in the first of a series of such general articles. 


ODYSSEY MYTHOLOGICAL MAP 


Traces Ulysses’ wandering following the 
Trojan War. Illustrates his encounters 
with Circe, Calypso, and most of his other 
adventures. Black and white, 32” x 22”. 


1-4 maps $1.00 ea. | 10-19 maps $0.75 ea. 
5-9 maps .80ea. | 20-25 .67 ea. 


Get together with other teachers; order 
a copy for each student. Take advantage 
of quantity discounts. 

(If an order is placed for a class of at 
least twelve students, and the English 
Journal is mentioned, the maps will cost 
you only 60¢ each, plus a free copy for 
the teacher.) 


Send order and remittance (in advance, 
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Educational 
Qlustratorsa. | illinois 
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capsule reports from the field on the leading Spring texts* 


A COLLEGE TREASURY 
PROSE * FICTION * DRAMA + POETRY 
by JORGENSEN and SHROYER 1120 pages $5.00 


“Seldom has a title been more accurate. It is a superb anthology. No 
course in freshman English can fail to be the better for its having been 
used. The material is rich, the editing is imaginative, the awareness 
of student interests and capacities is obviously that of experienced 
teachers. It looks to me like an eminently teachable book. I have seen 
nothing I like as well.” 

L. Ruth Middlebrook New York University 


ADOPTED BY: Monmouth College, Santa Rosa Junior College, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Drury College. 
CONTEMPORARY DRAMA, ELEVEN PLAYS 


by WATSON and PRESSEY 
341 pages $2.00 


“A wonderfully and refreshingly ‘different’ collection. Discriminat- 
ing choice of plays, richly representative of the theater of our time. 
Delighted with the international aspect.” 


Dorothy Goodfellow Carnegie Institute of Technology 


ADOPTED BY: Dartmouth College, University of Texas, University of 
Rochester, Northwestern University. 


SHAKESPEARE, SIX PLAYS AND THE SONNETS 


by PARROTT and HUBLER 
290 pages $1.75 
“Excellent in every way.” 


Bernard Kogan University of Illinois, Navy Pier 


ADOPTED BY: University of Colorado, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, John Carroll University. 


* Complete information furnished on request. 
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The American Tradition 
in {-1terature 


Edited by: SCULLEY BRADLEY, University of Pennsylvania, 
RICHMOND CROOM BEATTY, Vanderbilt University, 
E. HUDSON LONG, Baylor University 


Combines richness of content and excellence of editing with an attractive, compact format and a 
low price. ae is on a modern balance of literature. Avoiding snippets and excerpts, The 
American Tradition in Literature presents long and complete units of writing from major authors 
as well as selections of substantial length from lesser figures. The text is fully annotated. Illuminat- 
ing introductions precede each major section, and headnotes on the various writers give relevant 
biographical and bibliographical information. 

The American Tradition in Literature is published in a Complete Edition of two volumes and 
in a Shorter Edition of one volume. Each is available in cloth or paper binding. 
Comments from the Colleges: ‘a splendid achievement’; “hard to believe that two volumes of 
such compactness could hold such a wealth of material’; “I particularly like the emphasis on 
major authors”; “texts are models of scholarly care, and notes are masterly and ogee game 
plete”; ‘the format alone should insure its success”; “by all odds the finest anthology of i 
literature I have seen.” 


Complete Edition: Volume One—Bradford to Lincoln; 1358 pp; $4.95 cloth, $3.95 


hn Two—W hitman to the Present; 1288 pp; $4.95 cloth, 
$3.95 paper 
Shorter Edition: 1575 pp; Clothbound, $5.50, Paperbound, $3.95 


World TMasterpieces 


Volume One: Through the Renaissance 


Volume Two: Since the Renaissance 

Edited by: MAYNARD MACK, Yale University; KENNETH 

DOUGLAS, Yale University; HOWARD E. HUGO, Harvard Uni- 

versity; BERNARD M. W. KNOX, Yale University; JOHN C. 

McGALLIARD, The State University of Iowa; P.M. PASINETTI, 

University of California at Los Angeles; RENE WELLEK, Yale Uni- 

versity 
Presents, in the best modern translations, long and—for the most part—complete selections from 
the great writers, ranging from the Old Testament and Homer to Garcia Lorca, Proust, Mann, 
and Eliot. Emphasis throughout is on imaginative literature. 
Distinguished editors have written introductions to each of the major sections in which stress 
Hd Cr ee and analytical consideration of the works themselves. Notes are especially full and 

pful. 
World Masterpieces is published in a com format that is a delight to read and handle. It is 
= b. modern, readable type on a single-column page. Each volume is available in cloth or paper 
inding. 
Cumasmes from the Colleges: “The finest single compendium of world literature I have seen and 
the least expensive as well as the most portable”; “an admirable selection”; “the sense of vastness 
is retained without losing the importance of individual contribution”; “delighted by the scarcity 
of excerpts”; “skilfully edited”; “attractive format”; “I particularly like the recent and readable 
translations”; “the variety and completeness makes this superior to individual classics.” 
Volume One: 1160 pages; $5.50 clothbound, $4.25 paperbound 
Volume Two: 1280 pages; $5.50 clothbound, $4.25 paperbound 


College Department 


W- W-+- NORTON & COMPANY INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


books of note and promise from 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Spring 1957 
the second edition of 
WRITING WITH A PURPOSE 
A First Course in College Composition 
James M. McCrimmon 
Spring 1957 
the fourth edition of 
AMERICAN POETRY AND PROSE 
complete and two-volume editions 
edited by Norman Foerster 
ever-expanding 
RIVERSIDE EDITIONS 
general editor, Gordon N. Ray 
11 titles, British and American, now available 
a 1956 publication 
COLLEGE PROSE 
Mody C. Boatright 
Leo Hughes 
an established success 
READER AND WRITER 
Harrison Hayford 
Howard P. Vincent 
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No, of course not. Any literary selection can and should stand or fall 
on its own merits. 


The literature doesn’t need help, but undergraduates often do. They 
read about the Lake District, for instance, and place it only vaguely as 
“somewhere in the British Isles.” Whitman lived “somewhere in the East.” 


To help students visualize, more and more college teachers are using 
literary maps. NCTE offers colored maps at special prices to members. 
They are produced commercially by Denoyer-Geppert, distributed by 
NCTE. 


— British Isles Literary Map - - - plasticized paper, index, 44” x 64”. Stock 
No. DG-5, $7.00 to nonmembers, $5.60 to members 


— U. S. Literary-Pictorial Map - - - brightly colored, plasticized paper, 
64” x 44”. Stock No. DG-1, $7.00 to nonmembers, $5.60 to members 


— World Panorama of Literature - - - six colors, plasticized paper, 64” 
x 44”. Stock No. DG4, $7.00 to nonmembers, $5.60 to members 


— London Pictorial Map - - - heavy paper, important literary locations, 
48” x 40”. Stock No. DG-3, $5.20 to nonmembers, $4.25 to members 


— Also available, at $1.00 each, maps produced by Council affiliates: liter- 
ary maps of Iowa (Stock No. AP-2), North Carolina (AP-3), Illinois 
(AP4), Minnesota (AP-5), Missouri (AP-6), and Pilgrim’s Progress 
(AP-1) 
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AVR RATEOMETER 


America’s leading reading accelerator 


A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
ents enjoy its use in any situation: classroom, 
library reading room, or at home. 


@ Compaet and lightweight, suited to issue 
or rental for daily home use. ie freed for 


@ Three Rateometers can be pure 
of any one comparable unit, yet its functional 
and durability render all others obsolete. 

@ Now in nationwide use. 


AVR RATEOMETER 
complete with manual 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Pd 
531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. Z611 Chicago 5 


NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American L 
COLLEGE EDITION 


New approved and used in nearly 
thousand colleges. 


Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
such a scale could result from only 
one thing: its demonstrated superior- 
ity in serving teachers and students. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 11th Street. Cleveland 2, Ohie 


Your Students Whe Plan 


should know about NCTE Junior Memberships. Open to undergradu- 
ate and graduate students teaching no more than one-half time. 


JM entitles students to a year’s subscription to College English, the 
English Journal, or Elementary English, and gives the privilege of pur- 
chasing Council books, maps, recordings, and filmstrips at member's 


prices. 


The cost is only $1.75 a year, instead of the regular $4.00. 


Junior Memberships must be approved by a college teacher who is an 
NCTE member. Write to NCTE for a class roster and special JM folders. 
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1956 English texts for 
your complete program 


Waite and Atkinson 
STORIES FROM LITERATURE 
FOR OUR TIME 


short stories 
Short and Sewall 


SHORT STORIES FOR STUDY 
3rp EpIrion 


Bilsky 
LOGIC AND EFFECTIVE ARGUMENT 


Mathews 
WORDS: HOW TO KNOW THEM 


Preface to Critical Reading 
ALTICK © EpITION 


A Reflective Reader: Essays for Writing 
ROCKEL 


Ideas for Writing 
KNICKERBOCKER EpITION 


An Approach to College Writing 
JONES AND GREENWOOD 


Increasing Reading Efficiency 


Henry Holt and Co., 383 Manion Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


© 
essays 

workbooks 
MILLER 


American English 
in Its 
Cultural Setting 


by Donald J. Lloyd, Wayne University 
and Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida 


“A remarkably versatile and much-needed approach to the language of the 
American people.”—John M. Aden, Vauderbilt University 


“American English in Its Cultural Setting is more than its name implies. It 
is in reality a good introductory linguistic study of English. I have chosen it for 
use in my course,—Introduction to Modern English.”——-K. Berner Dahlen, Augs- 
burg College 


“This is one of the most original and stimulating books I have read. It should 
be a real challenge to both students and teacher. I look forward to a time when , 


I can try it with a freshman class—I feel certain it should make a first-rate teach- 
ing tool.""—Lee E. Holt, American International College 


“A fine book! Chapters 2 and 3 give vitality to subjects that are often deadly 
dull, As I am in the American Culture field, I find this a new and challenging 
approach to the study of language.""—Alma J. Payne, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity 

“This book is another useful and thoughtful addition to the linguistic analysis 
of English. The treatment of function, patterns, and conventions is liberal and 
pleasing.” —Jack W. Rollow, Harpur College 


“American English in Its Cultural Setting, besides starring as a text that pro- 
vides comprehensive answers to what our language is, how it works, and how we 
can enhance our language effectiveness, co-stars as a book that gives the reader 
much pleasure as he gains greater understanding of the subjects treated.” 
—A. W. Washington, Alabama A. & M. College 


534 G40 pp. $4.50 text 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue College Department New York 22 
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When you choose a text for o~e 
“TYPES” 
@ HUMANITIES 
@ WORLD LITERATURE 
@ INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE 


@ SHORT STORY 
Davis TEN MODERN MASTERS 


Havighurst MASTERS OF THE MOD.- 
ERN SHORT STORY (also avail- 
able in paperbound Brief Edition) 

Heilman MODERN SHORT STORIES 


@ DRAMA 
Dean NINE GREAT PLAYS 
Hatcher A MODERN REPERTORY 


Hatcher MODERN AMERICAN 
DRAMAS 


Hatcher MODERN DRAMAS 


Hatcher MODERN CONTINENTAL 
DRAMAS 


@ POETRY 
Coffin THE MAJOR POETS 


Eliot THE COMPLETE POEMS AND 
PLAYS (Text Edition) 


Eliot THE WASTELAND AND 
OTHER POEMS (a Harvest Book) 


Perrine SOUND AND SENSE 


Untermeyer, Shapiro, Wilbur MODERN 
AMERICAN AND MODERN 
BRITISH POETRY (revised Shorter 
Edition) 


Untermeyer MODERN AMERICAN 
POETRY. MODERN BRITISH 
POETRY (also available in separate 
editions) 


Untermeyer THE BOOK OF LIVING 
VERSE 


@ NOVELS AND BIOGRAPHY 
(all of the following titles in inexpensive 
Harbrace Modern Classics or Harvest 
editions) 

Forster A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Forster ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL 
Lewis ARROWSMITH 

Lewis BABBITT 

Lewis MAIN STREET 

Pringle THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIN. 
COLN STEFFENS (Abridged) 


Strachey QUEEN VICTORIA 
Woolf MRS. DALLOWAY 
Woolf TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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a NEW solution for your problems 


. TWO BOOKS OF 
SELECTED SOURCE 

MATERIALS 

FOR 

FRESHMAN RESEARCH 
PAPERS 


“beautifully adapted 
to their purpose” 


JOHNSON’S LONDON 
Edited by Roland Bartel, University of Oregon 


AMERICA THROUGH FOREIGN 


EYES, 1827-1842 


Edited by Roland Bartel and Edwin R. Bingham, 
University of Oregon 


Use of these books provides a better basis for introduction to library work 
than a student can get by embarking immediately on the writing of a li- 
brary paper. The classroom-tested assignments at the end of each book 
acquaint the student with all the important library tools. Experience has 
proved that teaching the principles of research writing and the use of 
the library in two separate steps enables the instructor to do a better job of 


both. 
$1.20 each 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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